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he paint 
behind the 
paintings 


Most art benefits from a carefully 
chosen setting. That’s why 
galleries and artists choose 
Mautz paints to showcase their 
works. It might be because of 
our broad palette and custom 
mixing; our great coverage and 
consistent, reliable quality; our 
unbeatable service when it comes 
to custom projects, delivery, 
and help with specifications. 


And it will involve a 
certain pleasure to the eye. 


Make the artists choice — 
specify the paint that will 
enhance your architectural 
endeavors. Call 608-255-1661. 


What we do for Matisse, 
we can do for you. 


PAINT SS 


- à The Porter Butts Gallery pictured above is 
Mautz Paint Company Corporate Office one of many that has used Mautz Paint. 


P0. Box 7068, Madison, WI 53707-7068 — hersi tute 
Offices in Minnesota / Rochester - St. Paul pa f Wisconsin-Madison. 
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AnElementary Fact: 


A&P 
uilds A 


| Yes, Adolfson & Peterson is known 
| for quality school construction. And 
_ that's a degree of expertise we're 
a extremely proud of. But in recent years 
| we've greatly expanded our horizons. 
You might say we've earned advanced 
degrees in office buildings, housing, industrial and retail to name a few. 
So plan your next building project with a well- 
educated construction company. Many clients have chosen 
تن‎ us for our knowledge and experience to build the job right. 


You should too. 


Adolfson & Peterson, Inc. 
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From building expansion to 
pollution prevention 
planning, our experience 
generates solutions to the 
challenges you face. 


800°898°9805 
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ESSAY 


Defining 
leadership 


By Bill Beyer In the course of writing this ongoing column as an architect and as president of AIA Minnesota, I have relished 
the opportunity to reflect on architecture and life. My hero and model is Jack Hartray, a Chicago architect who 
wrote the best essays I have ever read about the profession in the magazine Architectural Technology. 

In the past months I have written about pace and time, measurement and the value of our work, pattern 
and intuition, bigness and scale, and information. Because these are necessarily personal essays, and because 
the theme of AIA Minnesota’s annual convention is leadership, I will now get personal about leadership. 

I have been a reluctant leader, Wobegon-esquely shy and unconfident. In high school, after serving as 
feature editor of my school newspaper for a year, I was elected president of Quill & Scroll, an honorary lit- 
erary society. Not having run for this office, and lacking any clue as to the function of a presidency or the 
opportunities of leadership, I was absolutely paralyzed. I limped through the year and was relieved when 
my tenure ended. 

As a grade-one architecture student at the University of Minnesota, my education collided with the Viet- 
nam era and the student unrest of the time. General unrest fueled specific dissatisfaction with our architec- 
tural curriculum, and in the spring of 1969 I was elected by my student peers (we called ourselves Aegis) to 
represent East Studio in discussions with faculty regarding design-studio program choices. I was no better 

prepared to lead than in high school, lacked the simple grace to de- 

As diverse as individuals themselves. cline to serve and was an ineffective representative for my student col- 

leagues. Some of us are ready much earlier than others. 

Along the way, I gradually came to understand that I would never 
be able to call myself an architect until I became a more effective 
leader. No single event was decisive, but the opportunity to study in 
the University’s Community Design Center studio at 118 East 26th St., was a revelation. One academic 
quarter, three of us worked with a neighborhood in St. Paul to investigate urban-housing types and densities. 
The gap in culture between college and life was instructive. The reality of facing the community was daunt- 
ing but ultimately exhilarating. ۱ 

There has been much talk in the profession about the need for architects to recapture the position of lead- 
ership in the design and construction industry that we have been told we variously neglected, forfeited or 
gave up. As if leadership were a thing that could be grabbed and safely put away. Were it that easy, at least 
one of the several thousand books on the subject that jam the shelves of local bookstores might contain the 
hope of an answer, and the quest for that grail would be over. 

One of these thousands is a book called Leadership is an Art by Max DePree, CEO of Herman Miller, pa- 
tron of design and a guy smart enough to write a short book (which translated into a sale to me). Many of 
DePree’s exhortations resonate and some are worth repeating: “The first responsibility of a leader is to define 
reality. The last is to say thank you. In between the two the leader must become a servant and a debtor.” An 
impending sign of failure is “leaders who rely on structures instead of people.” And last: “Leadership is 
much more an art, a belief, a condition of the heart, than a set of things to do.” 

Often, leadership is knowing when to get out of the way or when to shut up. DePree’s concept of “roving 
leadership” recognizes that no one person can do it all and that “we must be enablers of each other.” I've re- 
alized that I have a lot to learn in this area. 

In school we had many role models for leadership. We thought of the “winners” as leaders and we all as- 
pired to win. Frank and Mies, Corbu and Lou, and of course Ralph Rapson, were winners. Design excellence 
as measured by our peers was the only acceptable validation. That narrowness is finally disappearing, and 
the paths to leadership in the architectural profession are many and growing. 

The reality of leadership is that it is as diverse as we are, a function of individual humanity and personal 
growth that cannot be reduced to mere formula, or any number of discrete steps. Becoming an architect has 
taught me leadership. By definition, becoming never stops. As with architecture itself, leadership requires 
continuous practice. 

Engaged AIA membership offers architects many chances to lead. Giving something back to the architec- 
tural profession or to society may be the most effective means of personal growth. What I have learned, I owe 
to the staff of AIA Minnesota, to the many engaged professionals serving on committees, boards and task 
forces, and to my exposure to the always enlightening, cornball diversity of political humanity. 


Thank you for the opportunity. 


leadership defies easy formulas as it 
requires continuous practice 
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OUR WINDOWS ARE 
MADE FROM WOOD. AND SOMETIMES, TI 


When architect Bill Becker 
redesigned this summer retreat 
in the Berkshire Mountains, 
the homes setting provided all 
the inspiration he needed. He 
used native wood and stone 
extensively. Fashioned the front 
porch supports from 8" logs. And 
for the north end of the home, 
which looks out over a lake to the 
mountains beyond, he created a 
wall of glass using windows and 
doors with custom-designed 
muntins that echo the shape of the surrounding pines. Who did he contact to supply these unique 
products? Bill Beckers search began and ended with one phone call. To Marvin Windows & Doors. 

From Bill’s drawings, the company produced three large fixed WER and SA dE three 
of which open onto the deck. Marvin's ability to create these ۳ aiii e 
custom products inspired similar design elements in the 
homes interior, including a rustic stairway made from pine 
logs and branches. Still, as unique as they are, these aren't the 
only Marvin windows that figured prominently in the design. 

To double the home's square footage without violating 
local zoning codes or overwhelming the surrounding cot- 
tages, Bill skewed the second level off the long axis of the 2 
first floor by seven degrees to create the illusion of a dormer. # 
Marvin windows which step down in height help further 
the illusion. And to optimize their energy efficiency, these 


Y’RE EVEN INSPIRED BY IT. 


and all the other windows in the home ` ۴ o ee ee 

were ordered with low E glass filled with Ka Send to: Marvin Windows & Doors 

argon; a gas that is 30% more resistant to Warroad, MN 56763 

thermal conductivity than air. EA 
As the owners are fond of saying, there are two ^ 

things everyone who visits their home comments upon. The first is 

the view. And the second is the way it’s framed. 


Name 


Company 


Address 


City State 
( ) 


MAKE US YOUR FIRST CALL, NOT YOUR LAST RESORT. Se DE 


www.marvin.com 


Looking for a window company with the creativity to let you 
express your ideas and the responsiveness to see them through? 
Call Marvin Windows & Doors at 1-800-346-5128 (1-800-263-6161 MADE TO ORCS TT 
in Canada). Or mail the coupon for a free copy of our brochure. ON 
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Combine | these, hi DEE with ou, ` 
ability to supply P ‘ome d elivery, and your 
pore gets done right sand on time. 
Established “Trust. ۱۱۵۳۵۵ from a 
proven and winning track record of customer 
satisfaction. A satisfaction which spans 
over a century! : 
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CERTIFICATION 


PROGRAM ۳ 


drestress association 
78-1298 ۰ 612-890-4444 
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12-890-4444 
e 612-786-7722 | 
612-425-5555 > 
Wells Geet Products e 507-553-3138 


[Terrace Theater 
11949 
Robbinsdale 


À or nearly five decades, 
the Terrace Theater. 
with its boldly mod- 
ern tower, has stood 
as a landmark in 
Robbinsdale, while the Ter- 
race Mall around it drew peo- 
ple from the nearby sub- 
urbs. Designed by Lieben- 
berg and Kaplan, the the- 
ater’s sparkling architectural 
features promised a bright, 
modern future. 

The Terrace departs from 
the Liebenberg and Kaplan’s 
characteristic streamline 
moderne earlier designs to a 
more angular style, using 
flat planes in contrasting 
vertical and horizontal jux- 
tapositions. Window open- 
ings are set in large grids 
with simplified flat bands 
separating glazing. Doors 
are grouped in series, mak- 
ing the entire door system— 
rather than an individual 
door or pair of doors—the 
defining element. Window 
grids and door series become 
contrasting elements against 
simple brick wall planes. Or- 
nament is absent except for 
isolated series of simplified 
vertical fins. 

With the Terrace, early 
modernism had arrived. 

The Terrace served as an- 
chor and mast to the post- 
World War Il era’s most en- 
during legacy—the shopping 
center, spread out to embrace 
customers eager to depart 
their cars amassed in front of 
it all. Once a bright symbol of 
the future, however, the 


Terrace today sits as an in- 
consequential leftover show- 
ing second-run films. 

The theater is part of a 
proposed redevelopment 
area within a 15,000- 
square-foot triangular site 
bounded by West Broadway 
Avenue, France Avenue and 
36th Avenue North. The City 
of Robbinsdale’s Economic 
Development office notes 
that theaters are difficult 
buildings for reuse. In short, 
the theater may not live to 
see the century out. 

While Liebenberg and 
Kaplan had a prolific prac- 
tice designing theaters before 
World War IL, most of their 
theater work consisted of re- 
modelings afterward. Urban 
theater construction, in fact, 
had reached a saturation 
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point as people began to move to the suburbs. The movie-theater industry itself was in tur- 
moil because of antitrust actions and realignment of theater-chain ownerships. The Ter- 
race Theater may be Liebenberg and Kaplan’s only early modern theater structure, and it 
may very well be the only midcentury theater in the Twin Cities suburban area still stand- 
ing since the demolition of the Cooper Theater in St. Louis Park and the Southtown The- 
ater in Bloomington. Like the Cooper and the Southtown, the Terrace is a physical re- 


minder of what helps define us: our architectural history. 


Robert Roscoe 
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COURTESY NORTHWEST ARCHITECTURAL ARCHIVES 


Now Twin Cities ARCHITECTS CAN COUNT 


5317 Copyright © Andersen Corporation 1995. All rights reserved. 


On A Ray OF SUNSHINE IN ANY WEATHER. 


l. Craig Johnson, AIA. Manager, Commer- 
cial Technical Services. Excels at explaining 
Andersen® products and applications to you 

in an honest, sleeves-rolled-up style. 


2. Mark Mikkelson. Regulatory Specialist. 
His well-researched answers to ‘your questions 
on codes, compliance testing and construction 
documents are par for the course. 


3. Curt Nordahl, AIA. Construction 
Specialist. Cast your lot with Curt and he'll 
show you how Andersen products interface 
with walls with his technical and shop 
drawings. 


4. Joe Kiolbasa. Commercial Support 
Manager. Manages all promotional projects. 
Uses your input to improve Andersen prod- 
ucts. As your in-house advocate he makes 
waves for you. 


5. Fred Foster, AIA. Technical Services 
Specialist. Perfects applications/installation 
techniques of Andersen products. Career 


architect — has spent 20 years “behind the 
board” 


6. Jim Moeller. Communications Specialist. 
This purebred problem solver expedites your 
requests for information. Maintains our 
databases to insure timely response to you. 


7. Brian Mathison. Drafter. Creates shop 
drawings, details and complex plan take-offs. 
13 years of architectural experience helps him 
use our CAD to help you ride supreme. 


8. Roxanne Hoverman. Commercial 
Market Administrator. Handles all requests 
for Andersen data. Then switches gears to 
coordinate keeping information accurate and 


up to date. 


9. Steve Groves. Manager, Commercial 
Markets. Group leader. Played key role in 
establishing and expanding services to you. 
Committed to making the Group the best in 
the field. 


10. Nancy Swanson and Jim Haight, 
sales representatives, smooth the way and 
keep your architectural projects on course. 


Call them. 


ANNOUNCING THE NEWLY EXPANDED 
ANDERSEN COMMERCIAL GROUP“ 


It’s a team of commercial window specialists 
dedicated to helping you reduce the risks of 
the world you work in. 

And it’s just the foundation. The Group 
also puts the resources of the entire Andersen 
Corporation at your call. 

Call anytime for preliminary design as- 
sistance, window configuration, performance 
data, code compliance, energy facts, payback 
analysis, shop drawings and much more. 

Get fast, precise information from 
Andersen professionals equipped with state- 
of-the-art tools. 

Learn about joining systems, custom 
capabilities, special glazings and a written 
warranty that make Andersen® products more 
commercial than ever before. 

Call Nancy Swanson or Jim Haight at (612) 
CZ date de new Andersen showroom in 
_ International Market 
E Sauste will help you see 
daylight in the darkest 
hours. Or you can call 


any member of the 


Group, 1-800-299-9029. 


ANDERSEN COMMERCIAL GROUP” 


take the 
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Match the building materials 
with their pictures: 


A. Limestone 

B. Wood 

C. Granite 

D. Brick 

E. None of the Above 


Answer 


J ۷ 


Actually, they're all precast concrete wall panel exteriors 
created by Spancrete Midwest Co. Our precast finishes emulate, 
complement and enhance any existing environment. We can also 
customize shapes, textures, colors and aggregates to realize your 
enduring artistic vision. We manufacture and erect a complete line 
of structural and architectural components, extending the benefits 
of precast to the entire building enclosure. As your design-build 
partner, we'll work with you from the earliest stages to the 
successful completion of your project, providing experienced and 
knowledgeable assistance. 


Spancrete 
Midwest Co. 


A Reputation You Can Build On 


Architectural and Structural Precast Concrete 
Answer Maple Grove, Minnesota ۰ 612-425-5555 ۰ FAX 612-425-1277 


Minnesota architects’ convention 


HIS YEAR'S AIA Minnesota 

Convention & Products 
Exposition will explore the role 
of leadership in the increasing- 
ly complex architectural pro- 
fession, Nov. 11-13 at the Min- 
neapolis Convention Center. 
“Leadership Defined/Legacy 
Designed” will introduce four 
keynote speakers. First up on 
Tuesday, Nov. 11 is Ronald 
A. Altoon, a partner in the Los 
Angeles firm Altoon + Porter 
Architects, which provides ar- 
chitecture, urban design, plan- 
ning, interior architecture, his- 
toric preservation and graphic 
design for commercial, institu- 
tional and mixed-use projects. 
Later in the day on Tuesday, 
Nov. 11 is Ron Shapiro, one 
of the most successful sports 
agents and attorneys in baseball. Founder of The Shapiro 
Negotiation Institute in Baltimore, he’s earned a national 
reputation for his holistic approach to contract negotiations, 


Clockwise from upper left: Ronald 
Altoon, Leland Lynch, Brian 
MacKay-Lyons and Ron Shapiro. 


SKETCHES 


Brian MacKay-Lyons, who 
runs an architecture and urban- 
design firm in Halifax, Nova Sco- 
tia, has become known as “The 
Village Architect” because of his 
use of local landscaping and ar- 
chitectural forms. He will speak 
Wednesday, Nov. 12. Rounding 
out the convention keynote ad- 
dresses is Leland T. Lynch, ad- 
vertising guru from Carmichael 
Lynch, Inc., in Minneapolis on 
Thursday, Nov. 13. Lynch’s ad- 
vertising agency claims a roster 
of national and international 
clients, with billing in excess of 
$175 million. 

In addition to the keynote ad- 
dresses, a series of seminars and 
programs will continue to examine 
the issues of leadership. This year’s 
winners of the Honor Awards also 
will be announced at the conven- 


tion. The exhibit hall is free and open to the public. 
For more information regarding the convention or registra- 


sound financial management and community involvement. tion. call (612) 338-6763. 


Hot off the presses 


N ICY PLEASURES: MINNESOTA CELEBRATES 

WINTER, author and historian Paul Clifford 
Larson tracks the development of winter fes- 
tivals, from the Iron Range to St. Paul, and 
numerous other towns and cities. Beautifully 
illustrated with digitally colored, historic pho- 
tos, the book is perfect for history buffs inter- 
ested in Minnesota’s chilling climate, or for 
pleasure seekers looking for fun in the snow. 
Larson’s most recent book is Minnesota Ar- 

chitect: The Life and Work of Clarence H. 
Johnston. Also chronicling Minnesota his- 
tory is Death of the Dream: Classic Min- 
nesota Farmhouses. This collection of 
tinted black-and-white photographs by 
Minnesota photographer Bill Gabler 
records Minnesota’s decaying and aban- 
doned 19th-century farmhouses. The 
book includes text discussing the his- 
toric, social and economic context of the 
farmhouses and pioneering life in the 
19th century, and a gallery of individual 
farm structures with brief explanatory 
captions. All three books are published 
by Afton Historical Society Press. 


e THE DREAM 


peseta Farmhouses 


DEATH 0 


Classic Min 


WALKER ART 
CENTER is 
one of the 
best places in 
town to find 
architect- 
and artist- 
designed ob- 
jects. Among the 
recent arrivals in the gift shop is this 
snowdome (below), featuring a replica 
of the same Frank Gehry-designed glass 
fish found in the glass- 
enclosed conservatory 
at the Walker. Other 
objects include a! 
miniature Eames/ , 
Saarinen chair, a 
Bean Bag (top). 
The Architecture Pack, which features 
six pop-up architectural images, and a 
stool with soft rubber spikes on the seat. 
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REAL WOOD FLOORING TE | 
THE CHOICE FOR A LIFETIME | |j LON MUSOLF 


DISTRIBUTING 
Main Showroom e Vadnais Heights VV INCORPORATED 


MEDIATION 
MIGHT AS WELL BE 
OUR MIDDLE NAME. 


As the American Arbitration Association, we might not have the word “mediation” in our name but the 
undisputed truth is, we could. 

In fact, our roots are in mediation. In 1926, when two arbitral institutions merged to form the 
American Arbitration Association, we turned to a mediator to resolve our differences. Proof that our founders 
were as interested in the fair, timely and private settlements of conflicts then, as we are today. 

For 70 years, we've set the mediation standard. Our Model Standards of Conduct for Mediators, developed in 
cooperation with the American Bar Association and the Society for Professionals in Dispute Resolution, are the 
code of conduct for all mediators. 

For creative solutions and control over your future, contact us for more information about our mediation 
services and our trained and experienced mediators. Call 1 (800) 671-2678 or visit our Web site at www.adr.org. 

And remember, mediation might as well be our middle name. 


Gy) American Arbitration Association 


Dispute Resolution Services Worldwide 


MANKATO-KASOTA STONE INC 


Ei an CU 


Kohn Pedersen Fox Associates 


La Salle Plaza Philadelphia Architects 
Minneapolis g Museum of Art 
Ellerbe Becket : Trumbauer Zantzinger 


Architects and Borie Architects 
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PO. Box 1558 * Mankato MN 56002 + Phone: 507/625-2746 e Fax: 507/625-2748 


THE STONE THAT FUTURE GENERATIONS ADMIRE FOR ITS BEAUTY AND DURABILITY. 


wi > 
Why comprehensive risk management 
is the rule at H. Robert Anderson & Associates, Inc. 


Containing your professional liability costs holding seminars in your offices, helping Specialists in professional liability loss 
without compromising needed protection you to build sound loss prevention prevention and risk management. 
takes more than a quick-fix answer. practices through liability awareness on 
Insurance premiums are only part of the topics ranging from alternative dispute 
picture and represent strictly the upfront resolution to contract clauses that can 
cost. help or hinder loss prevention efforts. 
We know that deductible expenses, And, were the exclusive area agents 
unbillable time, damaged reputations for DPIC Companies, a company 
and relationships can easily compound these founded by design professionals with a 
costs. So we take a comprehensive view of track record of innovation and effective- 
loss prevention and risk management ness that spans more than twenty years. 612.893.1933 
services. Call us today fora review of your present Fax 612.893.1819 
We're H. Robert Anderson & Associ- program. And some valuable insights on 
ates, Inc. We provide personalized, how we can give you an extra measure of 
practical, hands-on help. Such as by protection. 


Theresa Anderson or Duane Johnson 


H. Robert Anderson & Associates, Inc. 
4600 West 77th Street, Suite 105 
Edina, MN 55435 


Experience gained through long hours of studying 
and planning everydetail of a project. ۲ 
Experience" developing client trust and acceptances? 


Pacific Mutual Door Company has the experience and 
products to help you satisfy client needs. Our skilled 
representatives and architectural specialistsyare: 
dedicated to providing solid information and high 
service levels for quality millwork products like 
Caradcoe Wood Windows and Doors. 


Caradcoe, the most experienced wood window 
manufacturer in America today, offers customer 
satisfaction through top grade material use and an 
adherence to old-fashioned values of craftsmanship. 


Caradcoo offers a variety of standard sizes, styles and 
shapes: casements, double hung, awning, sliding, 
round, radius, geometric, hinged and sliding patio 
doors in factory primed, ready to custom finish, and 
low maintenance aluminum clad exterior in a choice 
of six standard colors. If you can imagine it, 
Caradcoe can build it. 


At pmd we know there is no substitute for 
experience- that’s why we offer Caradcoe 


And that’s the pmdifference . 


Experience the 


Pacific Mutual 
Door Company 


A MacPhail birthday 


VW [HILE MACPHAIL CENTER for the Arts celebrates its 90th birthday this year with more than 
90 programs spread throughout the year, the public will have the opportunity to explore 
one of downtown Minneapolis’s architectural treasures. The school has been at its current home 
at the corner of LaSalle Avenue and 12th Street since 1922, yet few downtown-Minneapolis vis- 
itors seem to notice the building, perhaps because it’s just a nudge out of the downtown hub. 

The building deserves a closer look. 

Designed by Magney and Tusler, the 4-story brick facility sports a limestone base and 
beautiful terra-cotta detailing along the roof line. The street-level floor features a series of 
storefronts, a peculiar trait for a music school. The original investor had little faith in the 
school’s long-term suc- 
cess, insisting that the 
building’s first floor be 
designed so that it 
could convert easily to 
retail and the upper- 
floor studios into of- 
fices when the music 
venture inevitably 
failed. Despite the in- 
vestor’s reservations, 
the school survived 
and the entire building 
is devoted to music— 
not retail. Lawrence 
Welk, MacPhails most 
| famous alum, would 
= be proud. 


Calendar 


Learning from the Mall: 

The Design of Consumer 
Culture, Public Life, 

and the Metropolis at the End 
of the Century 

Coffman Union Great Hall 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 

(And other locations) 

Nov. 20-Nov. 23 


This international, multidisci- 
plinary symposium gathers a 
diverse group of design profes- 
sionals, scholars and retailers 
to consider design issues and 
their implications for Ameri- 
can society. For more infor- 
mation and additional seminar 
locations, call (612) 625-3850 


Small World: 

Images of Children 
Thomas Barry Fine Arts 
Minneapolis 

Through Nov. 22 


A group of ۱0۵ artists in differ- 
ent media portray the inno- 
cence, joy and vulnerability of 
children. For more informa- 
tion, call (612) 338-3656. 


Theater of Machines: 

The Kinetic Juxtaposition of 
Irve Dell 

and Brad Kaspari 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
Through Nov. 30 


The two artists explore the 
shifting relationship between 
art and technology using in- 
teractive and mechanical, 
computer-controlled, site-spe- 
cific, sculptural installations 
and objects. For more infor- 
mation, call (612) 870-3000. 


Mark Wallinger 

Dolly Fiterman Fine Arts 
Minneapolis 

Through Jan. 9 


The artist considers social, po- 
litical and cultural themes in 
his paintings, photographs and 
mixed media. For more infor- 
mation, call (612) 623-3300. 


The Architecture of 
Reassurance: Designing the 
Disney Theme Parks 
Walker Art Center 
Minneapolis 

Through Jan. 18 


More than 350 never-before- 
seen architectural drawings, 
models, paintings and plans 
from Disney’s archives are on 
display in this traveling exhib- 
it. For more information, call 
(612) 375-7650. 


SKETCHES 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ST. THOMAS dedicated its 
new neo-Gothic Frey Science 
and Engineering Center on its 
St. Paul campus this fall. De- 
signed by Holabird & Root and 
Opus Architects & Engineers, 


the $37 million, 210,000- 
square-foot facility is two 
buildings in one. The 90,000- 
square-foot O’Shaughnessy 
Science Hall houses under- 
graduate geology, manufactur- 
ing engineering, mathematics 
and quantitative methods- 
computer science depart- 
ments, as well as graduate pro- 
grams in engineering. The 
120,000-square-foot Owens 
Science Hall houses under- 
graduate physics, biology and 
chemistry departments, and 
includes a greenhouse. 


The Unseen Wanda Gag 
Frederick R. Weisman 
Art Museum 

University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 

Through Jan. 25 


Watercolors, pen-and-ink 
drawings and hand-written di- 
ary pages showcase the work 
of this native Minnesota artist 
and illustrator. For more in- 
formation, call (612) 625-9494. 
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Library Sales 


REPRESENTING 


e Montel - 

Compact Moveable Shelving 
e Gressco - 

Mar-Line S SERGE 

e Kingsley - 
In Wall & Curbside Book Returns 
e Russ Bassett - 
Microfilm Storage 


Brodart - 
Furniture & Shelving 
e Library Bureau Steel -. 
Steel Bookstack 
e Jasper Seating Co. - 
Seating 
e Nemschoff - 
Lounge Seating 


OFFICES IN MINNESOTA 


STEPHEN MATUSIEWICZ 
631 MEADOW RUN DRIVE, ۰ 
ROCHESTER, MN 55902 

(507) 252-8788 

(507) 252-8788 (FAX) 


Kim HOLDEN 
1434 POPLAR AVE., #1 
Nisswa, MN 56468 
(218) 963-2999 


(218) 963-2999 (FAX) 


Layout DRAWINGS BUDGET PRICING SPECIFICATIONS INSTALLATIONS 


CELEBRATING OVER 20 YEARS OF SERVICE 


STRESSED WALL PANELS 


Full Service Solutions 
Start With Molin تیب‎ 


Introducing Molin Concrete Products’ Wall Panels A ibe rt rir. } 


Planning and developing a construction project is a complex process. The fewer 
the variables, the fewer the headaches. You can be confident that our turnkey 
production and installation will reduce your headaches and perform to your high 
standards. We're your complete source for insulated prestressed wall panels, 
hollowcore flexicore plank and precast, prestressed beams and columns. 


The Benefit is 


wee, TEE 


Performance Io- an alg: 
V durable ۱ ۱ We ao j 
¥ fire resistant af ` ha 3 : 2 j i 
VY sound proof gt is =o j Ze 
Y energy efficient A e 8 x 
v USDA approved Wes, نی‎ 

(interior finish) | Ke" SA 
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You move in and | ` i ۶ ie 
receive the benefits ۱ H LO a 
of your new facility be 3 XI 
faster because our GEZ اه را‎ 
new wall panels are 1 
predesigned and 
manufactured in a 

controlled environ- 

ment. Better yet, 
once you're in your "e 8 fy 9 
new space, you 3 i 1 
achieve long term d $ 
cost savings in day 43 ; 
to day maintenance. ét 


Molin Concrete Products provides full service solutions to your construction Le 
challenges with design innovation and quality craftsmanship. Customer : 
satisfaction is our highest priority—it has been for 100 years. pa 


“Building Customer Satisfaction Through Generations of Teamwork” TH. 
415 Lilac Street 


f MOLIN à Lino Lakes, MN 55014 | 
Phone (612) 786-7722 


CONCRETE PANIES COMPANY د‎ Fax (612) 786-0229 
Serving the Midwest since 1897 SS H NET AT 0 et 
MINNESOTA + NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA + IOWA + WISCONSIN ° NEBRASKA Toll Free 1-800-336-6546 


E-Mail: sales@molin.com , 


Discovering a way to deliver plans and specs 
faster than Fed Ex was an inspired idea: 


Thanks to the wonders of advanced space technology, only 
Albinson’s* can now guarantee delivery of all your plans and 
specs the very same day you finish them. All for the same cost 
as those slower, down-to-earth ‘next day’ delivery services. 


Here’s how our out-of-this world system works: 


1. After picking up your drawings and specs on disk or 
hard copy form, or receiving them from you electroni- 
cally, Albinson’s, a partner in the A/E/C Express 
Network, uploads them to the A/E/C Express Satellite. 

2. All the A/E/C Express partners in the receiving cities 
download your data and then print-out bond-quality 


copies. 


3. You automatically receive a fax verifying all deliveries. 


“éBeam me up, 
Scotty, 


From reaching contractors quicker during the hectic bidding 
process to better meeting the short deadlines of those more 
demanding clients, only Albinson’s gives you an advanced 
technology so fast, it makes ‘next day’ delivery absolutely, 
positively, too slow. 

For more information, please contact Albinson’s at 
612/374.1120, or visit our booth (319) at the Minnesota AIA 
conference November 11-13, 1997, being held at the 


Minneapolis Convention Center. 


Op 


1401 Glenwood Avenue North 
Minneapolis, MN- 55405 


Albinson’s...... Providing Today's Solutions 
With Tomorrow Technology 


Fed Ex is a registered trademark of Federal Express Corp. Use of “Beam me up, Scotty.” TM & © 1997 Paramount Pictures. 
*Albinson’s is the only Minnesota provider for the A/E/C Express satellite blueprint delivery network. 


ark Yudof, president 

of the University of 

Minnesota since July 
1, 1997, may have slipped 
into his high-profile position 
with nary a buzz or a whis- 
per. But his recent proposal 
to the Board of Regents, a 
request for $733 million to 
renovate and restore Univer- 
sity buildings, has created 
quite a stir. Yudof’s plan, in- 
tended to spiff up the Uni- 
versity for its 150th anniver- 


Mark Yudof 


The new president 

of the University of 
Minnesota outlines an 
ambitious plan to 
restore the architectural 
sheen to the 


Twin Cities campus 


sary in 2001, accommodates 
ever-popular new construc- 
tion. But it earmarks almost 
$600 million for renovating 
11 buildings on Northrop 
Mall—while designating this 
area of the campus a historic 
district—and for restoring 
20-some buildings nearby. 
Yudof’s proposal also in- 
cludes the revival of architect 
Cass Gilbert’s original plan 
for the mall, in which a 
plaza sweeps from the 
columns of Northrop Audito- 
rium down to the banks of 
the Mississippi Rwer—unim- 
peded (Coffman Union 
blocks such a vista now). 

The strength of the state's 
economy makes Yudof's pro- 
posal more than a pipe 
dream for historic preserva- 
tionists. The people of Min- 
nesota, Yudof insists, want 
the character of 
their University pre- 
served and the sta- 
bility of the state 
budget means the 
Legislature has the 
wherewithal to ap- 
prove a bonding bill 
for such a project, 
without sacrificing 
other worthy public 
proposals. 

Trained as a 
lawyer—he served 
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as a law professor and dean 
at the University of Texas at 
Austin before becoming ex- 
ecutive vice president and 
provost prior to his presiden- 
tial post at the University of 
Minnesota—Vudof says that, 
nonetheless, he’s a good lis- 
tener. And he has a passion 
for history. Architecture 
Minnesota talked to Yudof 
about the timing of his pro- 
posal, the value of preserv- 
ing University buildings, 
and the role and responsi- 
bility of the University in 
enhancing the vitality of the 
larger communities in 
which it exists. 


When you first visited the 
University of Minnesota 
last winter, what were 
your initial impressions— 
aesthetically? 


You have to remember that I 
came on a bleak winter day. 
So I didn’t really get much 
of an impression, maybe be- 
cause I was so cold. But I re- 
member being confused by 
the Mississippi River—what 
campus buildings were on 
the east and west sides, and 
that so few buildings opened 
out to the river. The Dinky- 
dome caught my attention. 
When I came back the fol- 
lowing alleged spring, I was 
impressed with the entrance 
at 15th and Pleasant av- 
enues, and the rotary that 
leads into the Knoll. Subse- 
quent visits resulted in more 
positive impressions. 


How did you progress 
from that point to becom- 
ing a proponent of pre- 
serving the University’s 
historic buildings? 


Let me back up a bit. The 
University of Texas had a 
master-planning process. We 
brought in Cesar Pelli and 


his group, who made a 
tremendous impression on 
me. I learned about taking 
advantage of natural won- 
ders and scenic beauties on 
campus; about the mistake 
many campuses have made, 
building each building as if 
it stood by itself and not to 
create spaces where students 
feel comfortable; that a 
pedestrian, user-friendly, 
people-centered campus is 
preferable in creating a com- 
munity. | became a believer 
in the kinds of things Pelli 
was trying to accomplish. 
Also, I had a distaste for the 
blocky buildings constructed 
in the 50s, “60s and "205 on 
the University of Texas cam- 
pus. 

When I arrived at the 
University of Minnesota, I 
saw many similarities. There 
was a wonderful Cass 
Gilbert plan; Cass Gilbert 
planned the west mall at 
Texas. And many of the 
same sorts of transgressions 
had occurred—not preserv- 
ing old buildings, new archi- 
tecture being totally at odds 
with the old, and putting 
buildings where they didn’t 
belong in terms of maintain- 
ing vistas and so forth. 
When I first came to the 
University, I spent a lot of 
time talking to faculty and 
administrators, and business 
and community leaders. I 
traveled to 16 cities through- 
out the state. And I was 
amazed at how many peo- 
ple—literally dozens—said 
the University buildings 
looked cluttered and un- 
cleaned. They also told me 
that one reason the Legisla- 
ture was reluctant to erect 
new buildings is because 
taxpayers and legislators 
think the University doesn’t 
take care of what it has. I 


e 
Continued on page 52 
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The Nextel Builders Network is a wireless 

and talk to 
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voice mail, only Nextel à À 
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new technology of ن‎ NÉI 
Nextel Direct Connect” Si 
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communications infrastructure that provides 
instant one-button access to general contractors, 


homebuilders, subcontractors, suppliers, 
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In addition to digital 
cellular, paging and 


any Nextel Builders Think of what 
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the home calling area. or more your first year.* Call today for details. and save when 


you have an 
1.800.611.4833 instant link to 


anyone in the 
industry. 
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U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Northern Crop Research Center, Fargo, ND 
"We wanted...(the structure) to tie into other buildings at the 
University, so we used a color of brick found on the adjacent 
structure, plus two other colors predominant on campus. The 
patterning of the brick draws from the Scandinavian tradition of 
enlivening utilitarian structures with color and pattern, creating 
visual interest during the long northern winters." 
- Loren Ahles, AIA, Project Designer 
¬ Hammel, Green and Abrahamson, Inc., Minneapolis 
Photography: Tom Hlavaty 
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STRONG STATEMENTS ITECTS 


Burnsville Marketplace - Burnsville, MN 
"Brick was chosen as the primary facing material...for all the long 
established, practical advantages; durability, low maintenance and 
cost effectiveness. Equally important...were the major aesthetic 
benefits...Brick was consistent with the surrounding context. The 
inherent design flexibility of unit masonry coupled with the 
available ranges of color and texture ensured us that Burnsville 
Marketplace would indeed age with interest." 
— John Gould, AIA, Director of Design 
¬ KKE Architects, Inc., Minneapolis 
Photography: Lea Babcock 


Bailey Elementary School 
- South Washington 
County Schools, ISD 833, 
Dan Hoke, Superintendent 
“Brick brought the appropriate 
scale to this building for a 
sense of strength and warmth. 
Its color provides a pleasing 
contrast to the brightly colored 
steel elements, and its long- 
term durability adds value.” 
— James Rydeen, FAIA, President 
— Armstrong, Torseth, Shold and 
Rydeen, Inc., Minneapolis 
Photography: Ralph Berlovitz 


Attractive and flexible. With a myriad of NAI 
colors, textures and styles, it's no wonder "IN RP 


award-winning architects design 
with masonry. Call (612) 332-2214. 
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Camille LeFevre 


INSIGHT 


Outbound architecture 


Looking beyond stateside borders for lucrative architecture commissions, 
Minnesota firms have seized expanding opportunities overseas 


f you want to look into 
the heart of American art to- 
day, you are going to need a 
passport,” wrote architecture 
critic Herbert Muschamp in 
his recent paean to Frank 
Gehry’s new Guggenheim 
Museum in Bilbao (Septem- 
ber 7, The New York Times 
Magazine). “You will have to 
pack your bags, leave the 
USA " he continued, “and 
find your way to....” Sorry. 
Change in travel plans. How 
about Seoul? Azerbaijan? 
Guyana? While we're at it, 
how about a look, instead, 
into the art of practicing ar- 
chitecture overseas, as seen 
through the eyes of Minneso- 
ta architects who have ex- 
panded their practices to in- 
clude work abroad? 

The leap is not so grand 
as it may first appear. The 
out-of-country projects of 
many Minnesota architects 
might not be on an interna- 
tional scale of recognition 
that any Gehry building 
would be. But they are no- 
table and recognized as 
such, nevertheless. The 
Leonard Parker Associates, 
Architects, Inc., for instance, 
has won 11 different inter- 
national design competitions 
in the Republic of Korea, in- 
cluding first place for the 
Eul Cui-Ro redevelopment 
project in Seoul. Lapa Rios 
Resort, an ecotourism desti- 
nation and nature reserve in 


Costa Rica, designed by The 


Andersen Group Architects 
Ltd., of Minneapolis was 
awarded the Tourism for 
Tomorrow Americas Award 
from British Airways. 

For these Minnesota archi- 
tecture firms and others, 
however, working interna- 
tionally isn’t so much about 
fame and glory. Many factors 
have created opportunities 
for work overseas: global 
telecommunications, world- 
wide air travel, growth in 
such areas as the Pacific Rim 
and central and eastern Eu- 
rope, the need for develop- 
ment expertise in South 
America, and a little restless- 
ness and competitive spirit 
(i.e., if that firm can do it, so 
can ours). The allure of 
working abroad, however. 
really lies in challenging and 
stimulating staff creativity. 
sharing American skills and 
expertise overseas, and diver- 
sifying the firm portfolio for 
economic stability. For 
many, working abroad is 
also, ultimately, about learn- 
ing how to better serve 
clients at home. 

“Working overseas is a 
way of tweaking our medical 
skills, looking at different 
ways of doing things that 
could benefit our clients and 
staff, and evening out highs 
and lows in terms of project 
load,” says Jay Sleiter, presi- 
dent and CEO, BWBR Ar- 
chitects in St. Paul. In the 
late-’80s, health-care pro- 


jects dominated this other- 
wise diversified firm; but 
health-care reform put many 
projects on hold. Also, while 
recently participating in the 
national AIA Large-Firm 
Roundtable. the firm realized 
it was one of two firms—out 
of 45 represented—not doing 
international work. “We love 
doing medical and it is our 
strength,” Sleiter says, “so 
we decided to do it some- 
where else. After travel and 
research, we determined that 
Indonesia, Malaysia and Sin- 
gapore were countries we 
needed to focus on because 
of growth, access of funds 
and the need for health-care 
architecture. Also, in these 
three countries the business 
language is English.” 

BWBR currently has three 
projects underway. “We're 
not doing this for glamour or 
to be recognized internation- 
ally,” Sleiter says. “Our goal 
is to even out work flow and 
projects, and provide oppor- 
tunities for our staff. As a 
whole company, it’s put a lit- 
tle bit of bounce in our step.” 

Still, BWBR remains a “re- 
gional firm,” Sleiter insists. 
“We never want overseas 
work to be more than 20 per- 
cent of our business. We 
don’t want to give our clients 
at home the idea that we’re 
running around the world 
and don’t have time for 


Continued on page 62 
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Designing a new building 
or planning a major 
renovation? 

NSP’s Energy Assets™ program 
helps you build energy efficiency 
into your new building by adding 
expertise, technology and incen- 
tives to the design process. By 
understanding how your new 
building will use energy, you can 
choose design options that best 
meet your needs, thus saving as 
much as 40 percent on annual 


energy costs. 


The Energy Assets team 
builds in efficiency from 
the ground up. 


NSP provides consultation 
and computer modeling that 
evaluates your building’s overall 
design, its electrical, mechanical 
and architectural components, 
and how those systems interact. 
Your team uses this evaluation to 
suggest energy-saving options that 
can also earn you incentives from 
NSP based on your total energy 
savings. Another alternative is 
Energy Designer, a self-guided 
design program available on 
CD-Rom. 


Who qualifies for 
the program? 


The Energy Assets program 
is available to Minnesota NSP 
business customers in the early 
design development stage of a new 
construction or major renovation 
project. NSP also has a variety 
of other energy-saving programs 
to help reduce energy costs. 
For more information, call 
1-800-481-4700. 


NSP Energy Solutions™ For Business ASP 


Check out the pool, put on some shades 
and enjoy a tropical slush while listening to cool blues tunes. 


(Booths 307 & 406 at the 63rd Annual AIA Convention) 


Learn how Minn Blue can ease 
all of your reprographic blues 
with a wide variety of products 
and services. 


on the newest online technology 
available exclusively at Minn Blue, 


— , Register for FREE ۱ for file transfer and distribution. 
mé OCE inkjet media samples 


2001 East 24th Street, Minneapolis, MN 55404 612-722-2303 
a r 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNERS DECORATIVE ROCK FACE A 
250-person architectural design 

firm, with a national practice, 

is seeking two, highly creative 

designers to design and delineate 

entertainment and hospitality 

projects. 


Position Requires: ۱ ۱ | ۱ 

5-year Bachelor of Architecture Builders & architects find Decorative Rock 
or Masters of Architecture, plus Face & Ground Stone combines the 

3 to 5 years experience in the 
field. Must have the ability to strength and economy of concrete block 
create line and color interior with the beauty of clay brick. 

and exterior renderings and Fier aad hewn ian 
illustrations, and must be able - For load bearing or veneer applications 
to communicate with clients - Type I Moisture Controlled Units assure 


a olga consistent color & efflorescence-free walls‏ ریبد 


ý Many SIZES & harmonic colors The Target Store in Stillwater, Minnesota, illustrates the smart 


Delightful work environment, ۲ look of 4" high decorative rock face CMUs complemented by 
outstanding, client-based Free panels & samples ا ا ی ی‎ 
design possibilities, and a 

sii و‎ ceil VERSATILE 4 ATTRACTIVE 4 ECONOMICAL 
Resumes To: 

John Hamilton ie = 
Cuningham Group ۳ aters Roa 
201 Main St. SE, Ste. 325 CAMAS 15 مس‎ Suite 3 
Minneapolis, MN 4 Shiely Masonry Products Division Eagan, MN 55121 


Fax: 612/379-4400 
FoR More INFORMATION, CALL (612) 683-0600 


EDITORIAL 


Architecture is environmentally destructive. We ravish forests, level mountains of stone and 
marble, and destroy natural habitats to harvest materials for constructing our cities and 
homes. A building’s embodied energy—from processing material to transporting it to a 
WALKING LIGHTLY construction SN and rendering it into a ces an 
energy-consuming endeavor that creates environmental 
waste. In addition, a building’s long-term maintenance adds to the trash bin as various parts 

deteriorate and must be replaced. 

Architects talk a lot these days about sustainable design and green architecture. Some 
boast that their buildings only use wood from certified sustainable forests, all finishes are 
toxin free, mechanical systems are state-of-the-art energy savers, and the design collects solar 
heat in winter. 

But, in fact, there is no such thing as green architecture or sustainable design, because 
architecture, by its nature, is wasteful. The issue is not how to stop waste and eliminate 
environmental damage, but how to reduce them. 

In designing a house and restoring the surrounding prairie for a 1,200-acre working ranch 
in Wyoming (page 28), Sarah Nettleton faced such a dilemma. “We asked ourselves how we 
could walk lightly on the land, and allow the natural systems to rejuvenate themselves.” 
Nettleton’s challenge was to introduce architecture and nature as favorable companions. For 
Erickson’s Diversified Corporation’s new 28,000-square-foot headquarters in Wisconsin 
(page 38), Boarman Kroos Pfister Vogel & Associates similarly conceived of architecture and 
nature as allies. 

Yet a single house or midsize corporate headquarters are still minor players in the 
sustainable-design arena. Every corrective measure is countered by a destructive blow against 
the planet. 

Consider the Three Gorges Dam, under construction across the Yangtze River in China. 
Not since the construction of the Great Wall began nearly 2,000 years ago has China 
undertaken such an ambitious project. China launched the dam-building project to control the 
river’s often fatal flooding, and to harness its raw power for electrical energy. When 
completed in 2009, the dam will rise 607 feet, stretch ۱.3 miles wide, flood a 370 mile-long 
reservoir, and spark ۱8,200 megawatts of electricity. The rising reservoir will submerge nearly 
1,400 villages, displacing 1.9 million people, many of whom will move to newly minted towns 
and villages on higher ground. While China will gain much-needed electrical energy to stoke 
its economy, the country will lose thousands of archaeological sites and destroy many natural 
habitats. In the battle of commerce over nature, commerce generally wins. 

In this issue of Architecture Minnesota, we talk with several Minnesota architects who are 
working in such far-flung places as Central America and Asia (Insight, page 25). No one is 
involved in anything quite as large-scale as the Three Gorges Dam, yet all have a stake in the 
environment. Designing in other countries creatively energizes local firms as the 

learn about + cultures and بویت‎ ee Yet ae REES 
designing elsewhere must consider commerce working harmoniously with the environment. 

Architecture is one of the most powerful forces bearing down on nature. Through intelligent 

planning and design, architects can protect the environment. 
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DON F. WON 


A rustic Wyoming house and 
working cattle ranch blend 
architecture and nature 


hen Sarah Nettleton set out for 
Wyoming to design a new house and 
ranch for a St. Paul client, she found 
herself in an ideal situation, in which 
she could combine her skills as both an 
architect and landscape designer spe- 
cializing in gardens. Her client, Lollie Plank, thrives on out- 
door activities, hunting and riding. She bought a 1,200-acre 
working cattle ranch set at the foothills of the Big Horn 
mountains in Wyoming with the intent of restoring the land’s 
ecological balance, which was damaged by years of ranching 


and overgrazing. 


Working with Plank, Nettleton designed a master plan that 
includes a new ranch house with several outbuildings sited on 
restored prairie. Nettleton concedes that architecture itself is 
intrusive on the landscape, especially when you're trying to 
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renew that landscape; thus her 
objective was to design as un- 
obtrusively as possible. 

“We asked ourselves how we 
could walk lightly on the land. 
and allow the habitat and nat- 
ural systems to rejuvenate 
themselves,” Nettleton says. 
“Our goal in this project was to 
find ways to make this house an 
improvement rather than an- 
other example of human inter- 
ference with the natural ecosys- 


Prairie grasses and flowers surround 
the timber and shingle house (above) 
on a restored |,200-acre Wyoming 
ranch. The stone for the foundation 
and chimneys (opposite top) came 
from the site. A trellis (opposite 
bottom) shades the house. 
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tems of the site. The 
aesthetic goal was 
one of blending with 
the natural setting 
rather than domi- 
nating it.” 

With minimal 
disturbance to the 
site, Nettleton de- 
signed the 5,000- 
square-foot, three- 
bedroom house to 
reflect the scale of 
the surrounding 
landscape. Protected 
by mountains, the 
house sits in a 
widened area at the 
bottom of Bear Creek Draw, abutting grasslands. The expan- 
sive shingle-sided house rises from a stone foundation. The 
house’s tall center portion reflects the height of 35-foot-tall as- 
pen and cottonwood trees, Nettleton says, while the house’s 
lower portion corresponds to the landscape’s low-lying moun- 
tain maple and hawthorn scrub. 

Inside, heavy timber framing—fashioned from recycled tim- 
ber taken from 19th-century post-and-beam warehouses—sets 
a rustic tone appropriate in this moun- 
tainous setting. “There were no old- 
growth trees destroyed for this house— 
at least not in this century,” Nettleton 
says. Instead of designing massive 
walls of glass to soak in exterior views, 
Nettleton opted for more subtle expres- 
sions by designing various window 
sizes to frame nature. “There is an ex- 
terior presence inside, but it’s an invit- 
ed presence,” Nettleton says. 

The master plan’s environmental 
concerns translate to the house’s 
“green” material choices. After all, 
the ranch is architecture and nature 
existing compatibly. Nettleton chose 
such materials as slate floors for their 
durability and toxin-free qualities, 
and avoided such other materials as 
wallpaper because they pollute the air 
with off-gas. She chose other materi- 
als for their low-embodied energy 
(energy used to grow, harvest and ex- 
tract materials). The stone, for instance, comes from the site. 

For Nettleton, the ranch represented an opposite approach 
usually taken with architecture, in which the building is de- 
signed first and then the landscape. Rather than let landscape 
follow architecture, Nettleton let architecture follow land- 
scape. Tantamount on the design boards was the prairie 
restoration. Working with The Nature Conservancy and other 


A 


resources, Nettleton approached prairie restoration much as a 
restoration architect will approach an architectural project— 
by delving into historic and archival research to determine 
the land’s original native species. She soon learned that 
prairie restoration is not cut and dry. “After all, nature is a 
constant cycle of evolution,” Nettleton says. Even so, she 
used extensive data compiled by The Nature Conservancy to 
reintroduce plant species around the house. 

Because this is also a working ranch—with 85 head of cat- 
tle grazing 1,000 acres—and not just a nature preserve, Net- 
tleton and Plank addressed issues of sustainable agriculture. 
The cattle, for instance, had destroyed ranch stream banks 
with their hoofs, causing land erosion that muddied the 
streams and killed fish. Nettleton and Plank’s solution was to 
replant willows along the streams, rotate cattle among pas- 
tures, and fence off the stream banks from the cattle. 

As with any landscape project, the ranch is a work in 
progress as it evolves within a setting that combines Nettle- 
ton’s twin professions of architecture and landscape design. 


Lek Ranch 
Banner, Wyo. 
Sarah Nettleton ARCHITECTS 


Sarah Nettleton designed the den (opposite) 
to partially recall a Williamsburg tavern. Net- 
tleton says that she incorporated pieces of 
colonial architecture into the house design 
because the client's family roots trace to the 
East Coast. Nettleton chose such material 
as slate for the floors in the gourmet kitchen 
(top) because it is environmentally friendly 
and long lasting. The heavy timber (above) is 
recycled from | 9th-century warehouses. 
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„ ur American impression of the Middle East is 
-à often one of strife, reinforced by newspaper 
_ headlines chronicling the latest explosive po- 
__ litical crisis. Beyond the headlines, though, 
life goes on. El Gouna, a 4.3 square-mile re- 

sort on untouched desert land along Egypt’s 
Red Peng ‘capitalizes on another side of the Middle East—a 
thriving tourist trade. 

Developed by a division of Orascom, one of Egypt's largest 
construction and engineering companies, the $250 million El 
Gouna is a self-contained resort with hotels, villas and apart- 
ments; bars, clubs and cafes; marina, golf course, shops and 
museum/aquarium/art gallery; and schools and a hospital, as 
well as all the necessary infrastructure to sustain a self-con- 
tained community. Samih Sawiris, the project’s founder and 
one of three vice presidents and brothers of Orascom, was the 
primary force behind the development. 

As a multiphase, multicomponent project, the resort’s devel- 
opment involves a team of architects, designers, engineers and 
other consultants. Italian architect Alfredo Freda designed the 
overall master plan, while Hani Ayad, a Minnesota-trained 
and licensed architect, heads Orascom Projects & Touristic 
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Egyptian resort on the Red Sea becomes an international tourist draw 


Development Technical 
Office, where he oversees 
a staff of architects, inte- 
rior designers, engineers 
and technical experts. 
Ayad’s diverse responsi- 
bilities include working 
closely with local and in- 
ternational architects to 
implement El Gouna’s 
different phases. 

Among the most rec- 
ognizable celebrity archi- 
tects working on El 
Gouna is Princeton- 
based Michael Graves, 
who's an ideal fit to da a resort. His Swan and Dolphin ho- 
tels at Disney World are he whimsical height of fantasy archi- 
tecture. El Gouna presented Graves with another opportunity 
to bring fantasy to life. For the 283-room ITT Sheraton Mi- 
ramar, Graves steps aside from his usual western, postmod- 
ern expression to reflect on Egyptian architecture. The re- 


sort’s master plan calls for the build- 
ings’ architectural styles to fall within 
traditional Arab rural architecture, 
marked by domes and vaults and in- 
digenous materials, as revitalized by 
famed 20th-century Egyptian architect 
Hassan Fathy. Reflecting this rural ver- 
nacular, Graves’s Miramar hotel, which 
opened Oct. 2, 1997, features a cluster 
of one-, two- and three-bedroom villas 
surrounding a central public area. 

The developers designed El Gouna as 
more than just a bunch of hotels lining a 
beach front. They sought an instant pati- 
na, in the vein of New Urbanism. The re- 
sort s architectural focus is Kafr El 
Gouna Village, a town center with shops, restaurants, alleys, court- 
yards, hotels and villas. Instant town. Most of the larger hotels, in- 
cluding Graves’s, are just down the coastline from Kafr El Gouna. 

Since the first phase opened several years ago, the resort has 
attracted tourists from Europe, the Middle East, United States, 
Russia and Far East, who buy or rent apartments and villas. 
Future phases will add more hotels and support facilities. ELK. 


EI Gouna 
Red Sea Coast, Egypt 
Orascom Projects & Touristic Development 


| EL GOUNA RESORT | 
MASTERPLAN 


_EL GOUNA AIRPORT 


EI Gouna features a variety of 
attractions, from residential villas 
(opposite top) to the new Mira- 
mar hotel (opposite bottom) and 
a museum (top). The entire com- 
plex sprawls along pristine 
beach-front property along the 
Red Sea (below) in Egypt. 
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A house set atop a cliff Ce ace strikes a balance — [۳ and art 


esidential architecture is perhaps the most per- 
sonal architecture. For Diane Katsiaficas, a pro- 
fessor of fine arts at the University of Minnesota. 
her house along the Aegean Sea just east of 
Athens is an expression of her professional and 
personal commitment to art and design. Katsiaficas, who 
works in many different media, has filled the house with ob- 
jects and furnishing of her own design, historic artifacts, as 


well as pieces from other artists and designers. 


J 


A rooftop deck (top) overlooks the 
sea. The house is composed of two 
geometric forms (above), which 
burst open on the sea-facing side 
(opposite top). White plaster walls 
and tile floors (opposite bottom) 
enhance the interior. 
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A Greek descendant, Katsiaficas built the house with her 
husband, Norman Gilbertson, an Englishman who has lived 
most of his life in Greece. The two share a passion for collect- 
ing. Katsiaficas divides her time between two countries, teach- 
ing six months of the year in Minnesota, and then returning to 
her new home in Greece. 

Overlooking the warm, blue waters of the Aegean Sea, the 
Katsiaficas/Gilberston house should thoroughly tint any Min- 
nesotan’s eyes green with envy, especially as winter begins its 
six-month embrace. The 2,000-square-foot house is the col- 
laborative creative effort of architect and artist working to- 
gether. Garth Rockcastle of Meyer, Scherer & Rockcastle says 
that Katsiaficas’s influence is everywhere, as she remained an 
active part of the design process. This was an opportunity for 
the client to blend architecture, art and nature. “She is always 
interpreting the situation,” Rockcastle says. “The garden, for 
instance, has become an oasis of flowers and follies.” An up- 
stairs bathroom is a mosaic artpiece conceived with more than 
5,000 pebbles that Katsiaficas and friends carried up the cliff 
from the sea. Between the pebbles she placed sculpted ceramic 
pieces of her own design. 

Rockcastle designed the stucco-clad house to evoke two 
Greek architectural traditions, with the white, flat-roof half 
reflecting island architecture and the earth-tone, tiled-roof 
half recalling northern Greek design. Such publicly oriented 
spaces as the living/dining rooms and guest bedroom and 
bath are grouped within the white half, while the master 
bedroom and combination garage/studio are sheltered in the 
more private earth-tone portion. On approach from the 
northwest, the house is reserved: a few carefully placed win- 
dows and openings relieve the two rectilinear, stucco forms, 


which are set at 
slight angles from 
each other. The sea 
is seemingly hid- 
den from the 
house’s front side. 
Only as one moves 
through the house 
of white walls and 
tile floors does the 
sea appear as win- 
dows and terraces and balconies open the house on the 
southeast corner. 


Rockcastle made several trips to the site during construc- 
tion, working closely with a Greek engineer. Unlike many 
Minnesota houses, this one is built to withstand earthquakes. 
The contractors stacked tile walls between a poured-con- 


crete frame, and then applied plaster both inside and out. 
No hollow walls or Sheetrock™ here. From the Cretan Cotto 
tile floors and patios, to the solid-plaster walls, clay-tile roof, 
and knotty wooden-plank bedroom floors, the house is built 
with an extraordinary amount of structural and architectur- 
al integrity. 

The house will age beautifully. ELK. 
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A year-round resort projects a modern image on the Florida Gulf 


The first two white-stucco town houses 
(top) of Cape Haze overlook a harbor 
on Florida's West Coast. The spacious 
living area (above) on the third-level 
includes many custom features, such 
as the kitchen cabinets. A balcony 
(opposite top) extends from the living 
room. When completed, the resort will 
include 60 town houses (labeled A, B 
and C in site plan), a marina-storage 
building (center in plan), and a man- 
made lake, tennis court and clubhouse 
(far right in plan). 
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harles Stinson has built his residential-archi- 
tecture reputation on designing houses near 
Lake Minnetonka. He’s now taken his reputa- 
tion south with Cape Haze Marina Village on 
Florida’s west coast. Stinson lived and worked 
in Florida after graduating from the University 
of Minnesota, so he eagerly welcomed the opportunity to un- 
dertake a new Florida commission since returning to Min- 
nesota 10 years ago. 

Stinson, who designed the resort’s 17-acre master plan and 
architecture, worked collaboratively on a team that included 
marina consultant and project manager R.J. Dittmar and 
Florida real-estate consultant James Hart, among others. The 
entire resort calls for 60 town houses facing a harbor, as well 
as a clubhouse, tennis courts, remote beach club, boardwalks. 
pool-cabana area and office space. 

While Minnesota has arctic temperatures to contend with. 
Florida has hurricanes. The design team faced stiff hurricane- 
safety codes and flood-plain restrictions that prohibited build- 
ing livable space on the lower level. The various restrictions 
gave Stinson and team a 30-by-40-foot, shoe-box area with 
two stories of space in which to fit three bedrooms, and 
living/dining/kitchen areas. Because Stinson wished to maxi- 
mize views of the harbor, Little Gasparilla Island and ocean 
beyond, he decided to turn the individual town houses “up- 
side-down,” thus placing the bedrooms below and the main 
living spaces above to best absorb exterior views. Each town 
house is efficiently stacked vertically: The entrance foyer at 


ground level leads up a flight of stairs to the bedrooms; from 


there, another set of stairs leads up to the 
living/dining/kitchen area, which connects to a fourth-level, 
roof-top deck. Cantilevered decks overlooking the harbor offer 
additional living space. An elevator connects all levels. 

Made of poured concrete to resist hurricane-force batter- 
ing, the two completed 2,200-square-foot, white-stucco, tin- 
roof town houses have a sleek, modern feel. They are clean 
and white and glisten under the Florida sun. Inside, expan- 
sive glass windows, metal railings and white walls offset by 
natural-tone bamboo floors continue the modern aesthetic. 
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As Cape Haze fills in the various components of its mas- 
ter plan, Stinson continues to pursue out-of-state projects, 
with a house in Montana and one in Arizona on the boards. 
Yet with winter approaching. Cape Haze looks quite ap- 
pealing. One can easily imagine sipping a tropical drink on 
one of the decks while soaking in the intoxicating Florida 
sun and warmth. E.K. 


Cape Haze Marina Village 
West Coast, Fla. 
Charles R. Stinson, Architect 
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Erickson’s Diver 


| rickson’s new headquarters on the banks of the 
Î St. Croix River in Hudson, Wis., is built with 

environmental health in mind. The employee- 

owned company, which operates 17 grocery 
| stores and pharmacies throughout Minnesota 
۰ = and Wisconsin, listed environmental concerns 
in its revised mission statement in 1992. So when it sought 
new headquarters after 75 years in a turn-of-the-century 
building in Hudson, Erickson’s was in a prime position to 
carve its ideas in stone. 

The 2-story, 26,000-square-foot facility, designed by Boar- 
man Kroos Pfister Vogel & Associates, is “green design” from 
the foundation to the roof. Built on the site of a former lumber 
yard, the building incorporates the latest technology and 
thinking in green design. For instance, many of the materials 
are recycled products: Wood is from certified sustainable 
forests: aluminum framing and paneling comes from recycled 
metal: the carpeting is made from plastic bottles; rubber walk- 
off mats are from rubber tires; linoleum floors are a natural, 
recycled product made from linseed oil, wood, cork and lime- 
stone; and the boardroom table is produced from recycled pa- 
per and soybean products. In addition, the architects chose 
such other products as zinc for exterior accents because zinc 
lasts up to 100 years, and easily can be recycled when it out- 
lives its usefulness. 

Aside from choosing environmentally friendly material, 
BKPV considered energy efficiency and natural lighting as 
important design elements, 
as well. A thermal energy- 
storage system, for instance. 
minimizes electrical con- 
sumption during peak busi- 
ness hours by generating 
chilled water at night, 
which is used for cooling 
during the day. Because 
windows are large and gen- 
erously spaced throughout 
the building, artificial light- 
ing is held to a minimum. 
Lights, in fact, automatical- 
ly dim according to the 
amount of sunlight. In addi- 
tion, exterior sun screens 
and interior blinds counter 
heat gain, while the curving, 
2-story-high lobby window 
facing the St. Croix River to 
the west is a solar conduit in 
winter. During mild weath- 
er, windows open to limit 


at 


a 


ntally friendly headquarters 


A balcony extends from the second- 
floor cafeteria (above). The brick 
facade relates to downtown Hudson's 
older buildings, while a curving glass 
wall opens to the St. Croix River (be- 
low). The lively exterior (opposite) in- 
cludes zinc, aluminum, perforated-met- 
al awnings and local stone. 
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the need for air conditioning. Op- 
erable windows improve indoor air 
circulation, while sensors detect 
high levels of CO, in such areas as 
conference and training rooms. 
When CO, levels rise, a ventilator 
kicks in. 

One of the most energy-wasteful 
periods of a building’s life is con- 
struction. In fact, construction 
techniques adversely affect our 
planet more than any other man- 
made intervention because of the 
embodied energy used to grow, 
harvest, extract and transport ma- 
terial. To check such potential en- 
vironmental problems, the design 
team implemented a waste-man- 
agement program, which reduced 
landfill waste by about 75 percent. 
In addition, the architects specified 
such locally produced materials as 
stone and brick, which reduced 
transportation costs. 

All of this “green” thinking 
would be fine and dandy if the 
building didn’t look good, as well 
as save energy. Fortunately, the 
owners and architects put as much 
thought into aesthetics as they did 
energy conservation. Built on the 
edge of downtown Hudson, the 
building’s brick fagade echoes the 
river town’s older brick buildings. 
Yet the facility puts its best fea- 
tures toward the St. Croix River, 
with a large curving window wall, 
whose view of the river is the focus 
from the main lobby. “Daylight 
was a strong design issue,” says Peter Pfister of BKPV. While he 
placed private offices with windows along the east and north 
periphery on the second floor, Pfister grouped general work sta- 
tions and office systems toward the center to take advantage of 
views of the river to the west and south. Walls of windows along 
the west facade, as well as a skylight running the length of the 
metal-truss ceiling, brighten the space. Although each individ- 
ual employee doesn’t have a personal window, the floor plate is 
small enough that everyone is within reach of one. 

Erickson’s new headquarters certainly isn’t going to save the 
planet. It’s only one building. But one building is a step in the 
right direction. More companies need to follow suit when build- 
ing or renovating their facilities. ELK. 


Erickson’s Diversified Corporation 
Hudson, Wis. 
Boarman Kroos Pfister Vogel & Associates 


A corner office (opposite top) takes 
advantage of natural air circulation 
through operable windows. The archi- 
tects refer to the second-floor office 
as a loft, in which work stations (op- 
posite bottom) cluster under a sky- 
light. The table in the boardroom be- 
hind the glass wall (top) is made from 
recycled paper and soybean products. 
The glass-roof pod (background in 
above photo) is one of two private 
conference rooms on the second level. 
Stone and concrete floors surrounding 
the two-story-high lobby window (left) 
act as a winter solar heat well. 
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Rand stands with two friends (top), a 
husband and wife and their new son. She 
shares her concrete-block house (above) 
with other teachers, two chickens and 
her dog Tuzo. Rand explored Africa’s 
wildlife during a safari (right). 
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A series of letters by a young American teacher 
reveals daily life in Tanzania 


By Amy Rand 


fter graduating from St. Olaf 

College in Northfield in 1994, 

Amy Rand of Minneapolis 

headed for East Africa as a 
volunteer English teacher at a rural high 
school in Monduli, Tanzania. As we see 
from these excerpts from her letters home 
during her three-year stay, Rand easily fell 
into the role of student as she discovered 
the cultures of Tanzania. 


NOV. 8, 1995 


Tanzania's historic multiparty elections 
were held on Oct. 29. I realized how Amer- 
icans take for granted our “innate” under- 
standing of democracy. 

The campaign and civic mood were like 
nothing I have experienced before. What 
impressed me the most about the election 
is that everyone had a sense that it is in- 
tensely vital to their lives. Coming from the 
“politics-schmolitics” public attitude of the 
U.S., this is extremely refreshing. Set aside 
the seemingly naive reasons for many peo- 
ple’s party allegiance—and the common 
dishonesty in the party’s campaign—and 
what you find is a nation of people deeply 
concerned and hopeful about their coun- 
try.... Overall, this campaign, which had 
the potential to become chaotic and fright- 
ening, had been very peaceful. 

While riding a crowded bus, a stranger 
holding bags and a baby handed me her 
daughter and purse. I was surprised and 


pleased. I was also discouraged by my ini- 
tial American sense that this was somehow 
strange or unusual. Had I forgotten that 
some of the most profound ways God 
speaks to us are in our interactions with 
other people? Everyday here I am called on 
to help and to be helped. It is impossible 
not to acknowledge our interdependency. 


APRIL 16, 1996 


I discovered many unanticipated obstacles 
as we began studying literature. The first 
was John Steinbeck’s The Pearl. Despite 
what I considered an animated and elabo- 
rate introduction to the characters, their 
culture and history, the students seemed 
more confused than informed. After many 
baffling questions and blank stares, I was 
brought to a fit of laughter as I realized 
the source of misunderstanding. I had un- 
derestimated the difficulty of teaching a 
book about coastal life and pearl divers to 
a group of pastoralists and farmers who 
had never seen the ocean. The Pearl is not 
a particularly complex book; but for stu- 
dents whose English is only two years old, 
it is full of challenging metaphors and vo- 
cabulary. Asked why she felt sad at the 
end, one student answered, “We were with 
Kino and Juana for so many days and 
pages: I feel I know them, like I lost my 
own baby.” What more could an author (or 
an English teacher) ask for in a reader. 
[In regard to the various needs of my 
school], one of those is the burden of 


finding money for tuition. Most students 
are boarders because their families live a 
great distance from the school, and they 
are required to pay just under $200 for one 
year. It is a near impossibility for most 
families to find that amount of money. 
Salaried high-school teachers receive less 
than $50 a month, and they usually have 
extended family living with or dependent 
on them. We have formed a scholarship 
committee and opened a bank account to 
handle scholarship donations. 

My life here is enriched by many visits 
to students’ homes. Each cup of milky tea, 
and every meal shared with students’ fami- 
lies, always seems to begin awkwardly. 
Whether it is from my own reservations 
about my ability to communicate, or their 
families’ surprise at such a young female 
teacher, I do not know. The occasion 


The school is a single-story structure (top) made of con- 
crete block with a corrugated-metal roof. Rand takes a 
break with two of her students (inset) during “English- 
only day,” which helps students improve their language 
skills. Students read their lessons in class (above). Two 
young girls (top left) pose in their school uniforms on 
their way to class. 
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progresses, and soon we find some com- 
mon experience or questions around 
which to talk and laugh. Somehow I leave 
every such meeting feeling that I have 
genuinely been welcomed if not accepted 
into that student's family. 


My students are tackling African literature, 
which is part of the national syllabus for 
English. Our first story was Chinua Achebe’s 
Things Fall Apart. It was wonderful to see 
their empathy for the Nigerian village as its 
cohesiveness disintegrates under Western 
colonization. They were full of questions, 
most of which I felt could not be fielded 
properly by their American teacher. “Did 
the wazungu (white people) colonize ALL 


Children in traditional African attire (top left); a 
market in downtown Monduli (top center) is a re- 
gional gathering place; Rand stands with village 
Masai elders (top right); corn is a major agricul- 
tural product (above). 
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of Africa?” “Is it true that the white man’s 
government is better than our villages’?” 
“Why did the wazungu want to go to that 
village at all?” I cannot say that our discus- 
sions were rich; their English-speaking abil- 
ity is not sufficient yet for that. But I could 
see in puzzled faces and earnest voices 
that, on some level, they could grasp the 
tragedy of the story. It is at these moments 
that I really experience the importance of 
education for people here. It enables com- 
munication among African peoples and pre- 
serves a collective tribal or national memo- 
ry of events and stories. Most importantly, 
educated Tanzanians are active in creating 
their fate instead of relying on aid agen- 
cies, international businesses and outsiders 
to speak on their behalf. 

I still wonder if perhaps I am not learn- 
ing more than my students. Tanzanians 
continue to teach me much about toler- 
ance. Today, as usual on the bus, we were 
packed in tightly with a few brave youths 
hanging out the door. There was a man on 
my left, so old that he required help to 
seat himself, remove his money from a 
tight knot in the corner of his clothes, 
collect his cane and maize bag, and de- 
scend the bus. On my right a young 
woman began to hum and then sing quite 
loudly for most of the trip. Had I been on 
a bus back home, we all would have 
thought she was insane and avoided her. 
To my surprise, her singing inspired some- 
one two seats ahead, who joined in en- 
thusiastically. 


The new calendar year coincides with our 
new academic year in Tanzania. Lessons 
began last week, despite many challenges. 
As usual students are still arriving and will 
continue to do so into the next week. 
Families all over Tanzania spent the last 
months of 1996 waiting for the short rains, 
which still have not come. Farms were 
planted, and this should have been the 
time of a small harvest. As a result, stu- 
dents are finding it difficult to gather bus 
fare, let alone school fees. 

In Monduli, people are worrying about 
their cattle and goats.... Women are espe- 
cially burdened during a time of drought 
because it is their job to fetch water. I 
have the good fortune of having a small 
water tank for storage. Friends know that 
they can often fill buckets at my house 
when they cannot find water anywhere 
else. The news has spread and recently I 
have had close to 100 women ask for water 
daily. One said she had walked one-and-a- 
half hours to my house. I had to refuse 
[due to a limited supply], and she contin- 
ued up the mountain another half-hour 
only to be turned away there. We feel 
lucky in Monduli, however, when we com- 
pare our situation to that in Dar es Salaam. 
In that city, businesses are closing and 
people are forced to use sewage water for 
washing. I asked the woman who found no 
water, “What will you do now?” Swinging 
her empty pail, she replied, “What else can 
I do but pray to God?” 


None of the work I do in Monduli is ex- 
traordinary. Indeed, I am surrounded by 
dedicated Tanzanian colleagues who strug- 
gle to balance school duties with their own 
home and farm responsibilities. Like Tan- 
zanian teachers, I teach, supervise students’ 
self-reliance work (cleaning and farming 
maize plots), serve on committees, lead a 
sports activity and offer extra tutoring. Stu- 
dents, too, work hard outside the class- 
room. In addition to personal chores, they 
are expected to maintain the school cam- 
pus, and clean teachers’ offices and class- 
rooms. The school’s farm plots demand con- 
stant work, which sometimes takes priority 
over class periods. Students help with food 
distribution and fetch water for the cooks. 


I am pleased to report some positive devel- 
opments since my last letter. The most obvi- 
ous change was the arrival of the long rainy 
season... Now we are all rejoicing in the 
burst of green life and the endless farm work 
it has brought us. 

All the food consumed by students is 
grown in the school farm. Students are re- 
sponsible for all of the planting, weeding, 
thinning and harvesting. They do all this by 
hand! To the dismay of one English teacher, 
farm work takes priority over classes. But we 
all know that neglected fields mean we 
won't eat. So last week teachers and stu- 
dents spent every afternoon weeding the 
overgrown bean plots. 


a 


In March a small group of students and 
teachers had the opportunity to meet 
Hillary and Chelsea Clinton.... The best part 
for me was being with students who never 
traveled so far before (the airport is about 
90 miles from Monduli). They had never 
seen a plane land, nor planes on the 
ground. We stood right on the tarmac. You 
don't have to be a Moringe student to be 
baffled by how those huge birds (translated 
literally in Swahili) can fly. 

The moment that best summed up the 
day for me happened when a student was 
looking at photos of the visit. She had 
presented a gift [of beads] to “Mama 
Chelsea.” When told she could choose one 
picture for herself, she did not choose the 
close-up in which she is standing with 
Hillary and Chelsea. Instead, she chose 
the picture of her with her classmates. 
Hurrah for students who have their priori- 
ties straight. 

I recently spent one day sitting in on 
the U.N. Rwanda War Crimes Tribunal in 
Arusha, the nearest city to Monduli. A 
prominent elder detailed his family’s night 
escape from their home to a nearby 
stadium for refuge. They remained packed 
in the stadium for about four days with 
more than 10,000 other people, as well as 
some cows. There was no food or water; 
they ate only raw meat of those cows they 
killed inside. A woman near him died, but 
there was nowhere to put her body. On the 
fourth afternoon, rebels and military began 
shooting into the stadium. 


Young Masai women wear colorful native dress dur- 


ing a local festival (left); a boy cleans corn stalks 
outside his mud house (above); the rains finally 
come (below), turning the dirt roads to mud. 


“The shooting continued constantly un- 
til dark,” he reported. “It sounded like the 
motor of the machine that grinds 
sorghum. There was no sense to the shoot- 
ing. Many people were killed instantly, but 
their bodies often received up to 25 bul- 
lets, while I received not one. I will never 
be able to understand why.” 

After several hours they had murdered 
nearly everyone, including this man's 15 
children and two wives. There will never 
be justice for that man and the thousands 
affected by the massacres. Perhaps the tri- 
als can do no more than show Rwandans 
that the international community does, in- 
deed, recognize and care about the injus- 
tices committed there. 

From listening to the Rwanda war-crime 
trials to helping harvest the school’s farm 
plots or orchestrating “English-only day,” 
Rand continues her role as teacher and stu- 
dent as she remains in Tanzania through 
1997. She supports her nonpaying teaching 
post through donations from friends, relatives 
and congregation. For this help, she signs off 
“shukrani zetu!” (our thanks). 
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a b r o d d By Victor C. Gilbertson 


Seel: 
¥ 


Bergen, Norway 


Oxford 
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Holland 


urope always has proved architecturally inspiring 

for young architects. In 1939, Victor C. Gilbert- 

son embarked on a one-year world tour with the 
help of a $1,500 Steedman Traveling Fellowship through 
the school of architecture at Washington University in St. 
Louis. Traveling solo, his architectural journey took him 
from St. Louis (where he worked briefly after graduating 
from the University of Minnesota and M.I.T.’s architecture 
programs) through parts of Europe, Asia and North Africa. 
Gilbertson made some 80 sketches, primarily rendered with 
a chisel-point lead pencil on typing paper. He sketched 
every night after his day’s touring, often working from 
quickie sketches he made on site. Although his travels were 
extensive, the encroaching war eclipsed many of his 
planned stops. He returned to St. Louis in 1940 with $5 re- 
maining. The sketches remained in storage as the North 
Dakota native built a successful architectural practice in 
Minnesota designing hospitals, churches and schools. 
Sketching remains part of Gilbertson’s career, with water- 
color favoring the pencil drawing today. A look at a selec- 
tion of his sketches from his 1939-40 world tour illuminates 
the enthusiasm of a young man enamored of the world’s 


great architecture. 


Sabon aa 
30/10/34, 


Nemea, Greece (top), Salonika, Greece (above) 
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Rome 


ith the aid of a chisel-point lead pencil, 


Gilbertson captured the impressionistic essence of buildings 
whose beauty emerges from intricate details 


Venice 


Santa Maria d’Aracoeli, Rome 
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Karnak, Egypt 


TAN سکع وج‎ 
JARE H 14. 


Tangier, Morocco 
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By David Anger 


In a city where ancient architectural gems 
i Le] 


are standard, cats are everywhere and 


even the taxi drive 


is irrepressible 


A cat relaxes in front of the Colosseum (above); standing by the 
Temple of Saturn (below) one looks toward the The Roman Forum: 
The Fontana Dei Quattro Fiumi by Bernini at the Piazza Navona 


(opposite) is one of Rome's many magnificent fountains. 


DAVID ANGER 


Scholars are forever reminding us of Rome’s singular legacy that 
encompasses language, government, architecture and art. Besides 
endowing contemporary life with the essential Latin word “the,” 
republican bicameral legislatures, necessary arches and overflow- 
ing highways, the incredible Romans of yesteryear and today offer 
us an intangible statement—an appreciation and cultivation of 
beauty in daily life. 

In the hardscrabble United States, being a dilettante carries 
negative connotation, but in Italy to be a lover of art and architec- 
ture isn’t a crime. Instead, it’s simply a lifestyle. Enjoying la dolce 
vita is easy in modern Rome, even with the ceaseless flutter of 
Vespas and Fiats. Drivers honk their horns almost symphonically, 
while passing wonders by Bernini and Michelangelo. 

Visiting the Italian capital is like sitting through Architectural 
History 101, only better. There are so many sites, not to men- 
tion countless churches and obelisks, that it’s impossible to savor 
them all—and to do so would defeat the purpose. After all, 
Rome is also about cappuccino, gelato and people watching. 

Take time out for resting in a splendid plazas, particularly the 
Piazza Navonna of Bernini fame. This and other piazzas—be- 
yond being just plain fun—present valuable lessons in creating 
public spaces. Although many are punctuated with pointy 
obelisks or bursting fountains or both, the effect is intimate, al- 
most living room-ish. All around the piazzas Romans saunter 
andante, parading their latest fashions. Right behind the people 
come the cats. 

Felines are ubitiquous, slinking around virtually every street 
and historical marker from The Forum to Pantheon, Colosseum, 
Tempietto, St. Peter’s and the whole Vatican edifice. The best 
thing about many of the monuments they roam is that they sim- 
ply appear before your eyes. For instance, while en route to din- 
ner, the Pantheon might reveal itself. It’s difficult to miss and upon 
entry, standing under that marvelous dome, Rome’s magic and 
marvel are undeniable. 

Seeing The Roman Forum and Colosseum deserves a day, es- 
pecially the ruins. The Forum exposes past genius, and by walking 


through the rubble people witness one of the earliest cosmopoli- 
tan cities. More still, the Forum created an architectural vocabu- 
lary that became the basis of Renaissance design, which, of 
course, came back in the ۱86 and | 9th centuries, not to mention 
our own time via postmodernism. 

The Tempietto is believed to be the first Renaissance monu- 
ment inspired by ancient Rome. Getting to the must-see gem, 
however, is more taxing. Walk past the ancient, twisting streets 
of Trastevere and climb up the hill to San Pietro in Montorio, 
which looks over the city. Inside the church gates sits Bramante’s 
small circle temple. Built 500 years ago, the Tempietto remains in 
excellent condition and, because of its diminutive size, offers an 
instructive design lesson. 

The ideas expressed on the Tempietto are grossly enlarged on 
St. Peter’s, the greatest church in Christendom. To visit Rome 
and not witness the cathedral is scandalous, although it’s a little bit 
like touring Niagara Falls. Tour buses crowd the streets, and cam- 
eras flash left and right. And the Vatican post office is forever 
busy since it’s more efficient than Italy’s. 

Even still, St. Peter’s is a divinely spiritual encounter, from 
Michelangelo’s dome to Bernini’s transept. Huge shafts of light 
beaming into the dark nave and the adjacent chapels are spellbind- 
ing. Seeing the rest of the Vatican is more daunting. Long lines of 
visitors wait to experience Michelangelo’s freshly cleaned Sistine 
Chapel fresco. Yet, the chapel lives up to all the fuss and the effect 
is humbling. 

With all these architectural prizes it’s no wonder that Roman 
style is irrepressible. Roman flair is known throughout the world, 
an expression that reveals itself through triumphant fashions, fab- 
ulous food and wine, and stunning decorative arts. Even the taxi- 
cab drivers are chic; the work-day uniform appears to be suede 
shoes, flannel trousers, leather jackets and checked shirts. 

Shopping in Rome is drop-end gorgeous. It’s impossible to 
leave empty handed and if you do, perhaps, there’s something 
wrong. Italy is particularly strong on clothing, leather goods, light- 
ing and home furnishings. Presentation matters and the windows 


are beautifully dressed. Window shopping is a civic pastime here, 
equally popular with women and men. 

On Sundays people stream up and down the Corso, examining 
the shops and running into friends and family. And, believe it, Ro- 
mans travel en masse. Then, during the work week it seems as if 
Romans are forever buying. Everyone carries shopping bags. 
Holding the right handbag or attaché case is essential as leather 
goods are national champions and Italians patronize their heroes. 

All the upmarket shops such as Gucci, Prada and Ferragamo 
line the Via Condotti, which terminates at the Spanish Steps. By 
noon this district is a veritable circus. Tourists stand outside the 
best shops eager for the opportunity to say, “Charge it.” 

Staying near the Spanish Steps is expensive. While there are 
oodles of hotels here, finding a good price is difficult. Tariffs are 
veering toward New York high and many locations are tourist 
junky, especially around the unsavory Stazione Termini area. Still, 
reasonable rooms, although hardly bargain-basement rates, near 
the Campo de’ Fiori and Trastevere are available. 

Unfortunately, every Roman holiday eventually ends. After ex- 
periencing the Eternal City, nothing will be the same. The Mall of 
America can’t compare. To make matters worse, even on the 
way to the airport more landmarks unfold on the horizon. Out of 
the sky rise six stories of symmetrically composed arches on the 
Palazzo della Civilita Italica. Built during the Fascist era by Mussoli- 
ni’s architect, Marcello Piacentini, the building is the flagship struc- 
ture of EUR, which most Italians loath. 

Then, as EUR disappears and the airport emerges, a sinking 
“what did | miss” feeling engulfs many travelers. Don’t worry— 
Rome isn’t going anywhere. Instead, clutch fast to your memories, 
not just of The Forum but also of the importance of wearing 
smart shoes. Return often. 

Arrivederci. 
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Anccadtion Announces 
199) Retum Of 


Design Professionals 
Safety Association (DPSA), 
which provides workers 
compensation insurance 
and loss control education 
to architects, engineers 
and similar groups, has 
announced that it will 
pay premium returns of 
up to 40% to its members 
in 1997. 


For more information 
about this group, please 
contact your local agent 
or program manager 
below: 


ARIS INSURANCE SERVICES 
2101 BUSINESS CENTER DRIVE, 230 


IRVINE, CA 92612 
(888) 377-2107 
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up close 
Continued from page 21 


was receiving those messages loud and 
clear. 

At the same time, I was asking peo- 
ple about the four buildings in the 
Knoll area being decommissioned. I 
wasn't at all satisfied we d done our 
homework—were these buildings im- 
portant? what could they be used for? 
what were actually the costs of reno- 
vating? It became very clear to me, 
even though it may sound like hyper- 
bole, that people in Minnesota don’t 
want those historic buildings taken 
down. I personally think we should 
preserve these buildings, and the stu- 
dents and alumni believe that. So why 
should the University do anything dif- 
ferent than what the people who paid 
for it want? 


Hasn’t the case for preservation of 
University buildings been made to 
the Legislature before? The Legis- 
lature has a reputation for funding 
new construction instead. Why do 
you think that your proposal will be 
successful? 


I’m not sure we presented it in a way 
that was persuasive previously. In this 
new proposal, part of the strategy was 
to stipulate that we would do restora- 
tion one zone at a time and show we 
can complete something, rather than 
do projects all over the campus. Sec- 
ond, apart from fire and safety and ac- 
cess, the emphasis is on historic 
preservation and I haven’t seen that in 
previous plans. Other than that, 1 
think there may just be a feeling 
statewide that enough is enough. The 
state is in better condition economical- 
ly than it was in the early “90s. The 
University’s sesquicentennial is coming 
up in 2001. We’ve made a persuasive 
case. And I think it helps that there’s a 
new president and a desire to extend 
the honeymoon period. But I also 
think this proposal has tapped a mood 
and a feeling in Minnesota that 1 
couldn’t have otherwise imagined. 
There’s an unbelievable commitment 
to history in the state. 


Continued on page 56 


Robert Lund Associates 
Architects, LTD 

Lake Residence 
Central Minnesota 


The flexible elements and pic- 
turesque qualities of the Shingle 
Style have been adopted for this 
6700 sf lake home. Sited on an ir- 
regular peninsula that is protected 
by stringent zoning regulations, e Ron 
this design embodies the early Be ۱ = oe CE NEE ture) 
20th century expression of an ide- i i 


al, leisurely family life. 


Rr. 


Robert Lund Associates | 
Architects, LTD. a 
Romm Residence i | 
Southhampton, NY 


This weekend “cottage” com- 
bines Long Island farmhouse 
vernacular with a comfortable 
intimacy and a contemporary 
openness. The central stair and 
monitor roof are surrounded by 
sunny terraces and shaded 
porches opening to pergolas, trel- 
lis gardens and ocean views. 


DAVID GOEHRING 
Architects LLC 

JOEL MAY architecture 
Grace House Il 

Adult Foster Care 
Residence 

Minneapolis, MN 


A nurturing “home-like” envi- 
ronment for people living with 
HIV/AIDS. Individual ما‎ Een 
suites allow independent as well 
as assisted-living conditions. New 
urbanism concepts employed to 
integrate building into neighbor- 
hood. Under construction. 


612/659-9347. 


COMING SOON s IN PLACE se UNIQUE eee 


OPPORTUNITIE S for AIA Minnesota firms. CALL Judith Van Dyne 


now for information and advertising rates, O 1 J / d 3 $ mme 6 ۱ 0 3 


COMING SOON and IN PLACE announcements are placed by the firms listed. For rate information call AM at 612/338-6763 
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Private Cabin 

Lake Hubert, MN 

A low sloped roof to the north 
shelters and rises to the west 
and south to capture sun and 
lake view while directed views 
are placed in dormers above. 
The open loft and central living 
space gather around the 
anchoring stone fireplace. 
Designed by Wayne Branum. 


Redwood Forest Inn 
Highway 101,California 
Nestled in a sunny valley among redwood and fir trees, this 15 
suite bed and breakfast inn overlook a broad meadow where 
elk graze in the evening. Designed by Michaela Mahady and 
Wayne Branum. Construction planned for the summer of 1998. 


۹۹ A 
SSSA i 


Private Residence 

Ames, IA 

This single family house is fronted 
by a vast field of waving corn, 


à Garrity Summer Home backing up against a wooded 

EN à Rf Cormorant Lake, MN valley. Bedrooms for the children 

4 CR "Se This pristine, white-on-white home on Cormorant Lake, resonates are housed in two matching 
۳ R with an aged, red timber frame barn that has weathered many gable roofs while the couple of 

a midwestern storm and serves as a neighborhood symbol of the house share a main level bed- 


endurance. The house is designed room suite looking out over both 
to withstand ninety mile per prairie and woods. The house is 
hour winds. Design by to be built of stone and wood, 
Katherine Cartrette, Arien drawing its material palette from 
Cartrette, and John the residential and farm build- 
Hecker. Engineered by ings found in this corn-belt land- 
Jerry Palms. To be built scape. Designed by Tim Fuller. 
by Dave Schmidt. Construction in the Fall of 1997. 


MULFINGER, SUSANKA, MAHADY & PARTNERS, INC. 


Minneapolis, MN (612) 379-3037 Stillwater, MN (612) 351-0961 www.msmpartners.com 


COMING SOON and IN PLACE announcements are placed by the firms listed. For rate information call AM at 61 2/338-6 763 
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First Place 1997 
Residential Interior Design under 3,000 sq. fr. 

American Society of Interior Design 
Minnesota Chapter 


roms 


Collaborating on architecture and interiors: 


MARK A. KAWELL Architects 
nnetonka (612) 938-2650 


PISA DESIGN Tnterior Design 
Minneapolis (612) 822-5992 


Ëalaf 


What's 
at 9 
Hedberg Aggregates" 


TILE, PAVER & STONE 


CARE PRODUCTS 


STANDOFF’ 


Clean 
e Protect 
e Maintain 


STONE FLOORING 


e Granites 

e Quartzite 

e Limestones 
e Sandstone 
e Slate 


VISIT OUR SHOWROOMS 
1205 Nathan Lane, Plymouth 


170th & Pilot Knob, Rosemount 


VISIT OUR WEBSITE 
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What is the role or responsibility of 
the University to the larger com- 
munity—the nearby neighbor- 
hoods, the Twin Cities and the 
state—in terms of preserving histo- 
ry, and promoting design and cul- 
ture. In other words, in enhancing 
the vitality of city and state? 


There’s a substantial role. It seems to 
me that when people visit the Twin 
Cities, the University ought to be a 
tourist attraction on the order of Jeffer- 
son Mall at the University of Virginia 
at Charlottesville or Mt. Vernon—an 
example of great historic buildings that 
have been preserved. To do this, you 
need to make these buildings accessi- 
ble, not just to people on campus but 
to visitors needing entrances, parking 
lots, etc. The University should also be 
viewed the way we view the Capitol 
as ours, as taxpayers. I would like it 
ballyhooed that when you pick up 
Where Magazine in the hotel it says 
one of the lovely things you can do in 
the Twin Cities is visit the great his- 
toric campuses. 

The University also has a role in re- 
ducing sprawl and revitalizing nearby 
neighborhoods. It should be a pleasant 
place to walk, jog and ride bikes, just 
as people do at Lake of the Isles, as 
part of the ambience of a neighbor- 
hood and as an advantage when buy- 
ing a home. The University can also 
demonstrate cooperation between 
neighborhoods and business and arts 
communities. And obviously it’s a 
community-wide resource capable of 
providing knowledge and information 
to the community at large. 


Do you think your proposal pre- 
sents a change in thinking about the 
University? 


I think these things were important to 
former president Nils Hasselmo. But 
there’s a tendency to crunch the num- 
bers and do whatever the numbers in- 
dicate you should do. That perspective 
leaves out the aesthetic side of things, 
the community-service side of things, 
as well as historic preservation. I’ve 
made it very clear that these are some 


of the dimensions we’re always going 
to consider—not just whether it would 
be less expensive to knock down a his- 
toric building and put up a 2-story 
conventional office building, which 
would probably be cheaper but would 
be a genuine outrage. 

Also, Im trying to generate better 
cooperation with environmental, his- 
toric-preservation and arts groups. 1 
don’t like being on the opposite side of 
the issue with such groups. The re our 
friends. We’re natural allies. We be- 
lieve in the same things. I’ve vowed to 
cultivate these communities and work 
closely with them on behalf of the Uni- 
versity. 


How does preservation of its build- 
ings bode well for the future of the 
University? 


Large-scale public research universi- 
ties can easily become dehumanized 
and depersonalized. A stronger sense 
of community, which is significantly 
influenced by the landscaping and the 
architecture, makes the institution 
stronger and in an indirect way feeds 
right into our academic programs. 
When prospective students come to 
campus they want to see the north and 
south malls. The admissions people tell 
me these areas help recruit students to 
this campus. Faculty and staff have a 
higher morale when they work in 
pleasant surroundings. So to me 
preservation of campus buildings has a 
positive impact on virtually every part 
of the University. We want to make it 
less of a community of 38,000 no- 
mads, wandering around in isolation 
from each other, to building a stronger 
sense of community, attracting people 
to campus, making them whistle a lit- 
tle on the way to work. Our supple- 
mental budget proposal probably will 
include $4.5 million to spruce up 
classrooms—providing paint, better 
seating, new lighting, shades over the 
windows so students can see the over- 
heads. I’m a big believer in what Win- 
ston Churchill said about people shap- 
ing buildings and buildings shaping 
people. The architecture makes an 
enormous difference in how the acade- 
mic community operates. AM 
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CEDAR SIDING INC. 


1800 W. 94th 
Bloomington, MN 55420 


800-345-9471 


Damon Farber Associates 


"We take the Pain 
out of Stain!" 
* 5 Year Finish Warranty 


* 15 Year Finish Warranty 


Factory Finished - Superior 
Color On All 4 Sides 


Our Controlled Environment = 
Perfect Finish Year Round! 
Factory Finish with Olympic 
"Protected 1st" Stains 


DESIGN 


MINNEAPOD 
CHICAGO 


ORDER AM REPRINTS 


AND GET THE MOST FOR YOUR MARKETING DOLLAR 


Landscape Architects 


CUSTOM FORMATTING AVAILABLE 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 


PETER RAND, FAIA, PUBLISHER 


612/338-6763 


DIRECTORY OF GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


elcome to Architecture 

Minnesota’s second 
annual Directory of General 
Contractors. The following 
paid listings were solicited 
from the membership of the 
Associated General Contrac- 
tors (AGC) of Minnesota, a 


statewide association of build- 


ing, heavy/industrial, highway 


and municipal/utility contrac- 


tors since 1919. 


General Contractors are un- 
portant team players in the 
building and design industry. 
We invite you to use this direc- 
tory as a resource for upcom- 
ing projects - both in Minneso- 


ta and out-of-state. 


Peter A. Rand, FAIA 
Publisher 
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ADOLFSON & PETERSON, 
INC. 

6701 W. 23rd Street 

Minneapolis, MN 55426 

Tel: 612/544-1561 

Fax: 612/525-2333 

E-mail: adolfs@winternet.com 
Internet: www.adolfsonpeterson.com 
Year Established 1946 

Other MN Offices: St. Paul 

Other Offices: Denver, CO; 

Phoenix, AZ: Wausau. WI 

Contact: Scott Weicht 

David Adolfson, Chrmn. of the Board 
Michael Peterson. President 

Brook Adolfson. Exec. VP 

Scott Weicht. Exec. VP 

Adolfson & Peterson, Inc. provides 
“Total Construction Services” to pub- 
lic and private clients including nego- 
tiated general construction, construc- 
tion management, design/build, gen- 
eral construction (bid), heavy indus- 
trial, and preconstruction services. AP 
Technology Management, Inc. is a 
subsidiary providing design/build ser- 
vices for advanced technology manu- 
facturing facilities. 

Two Carlson Parkway Office, Ply- 
mouth, MN; Minnetonka Boatworks 
Renovation, Wayzata, MN; Hutchin- 
son Technology Expansion, Hutchin- 
son, MN; Plymouth ‘Town Center, 
Plymouth, MN; Stillwater Elementary 
Schools (9). Stillwater, MN 
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AMCON CORP. 

200 West Highway 13 

Burnsville. MN 55337 

Tel: 612/890-1217 

Fax: 612/890-0064 

E-mail: MHUUS@MSN.COM 

Year Established 1972 

Other Offices: Milwaukee, WI 
Contact: James Burkemper 

James Burkemper. President 

Patric Gannon. Vice President 

James Winkels, Dir. of Business Dev. 
Amcon Corp. is a design/build general 
contractor providing conmplete con- 
struction and preconstruction services 
for build-to-suit and developer clients. 
Typical project types include office. 
industrial, manufacturing, and retail. 
Amcon CM, a sister company, pro- 
vides complete construction manage- 
ment services to the public sector. 
Asset Executive Park, Burnsville, MN: 
Xylon Industrial Park, Brooklyn Park, 
MN: Minco Products, Fridley, MN: 
Market Square Shopping Center. 
Chanhassen, MN 
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ALVIN E BENIKE, INC. 

2960 Highway 14 West 

Rochester, MN 55901 

Tel: 507/288-0575 

Fax: 507/288-0116 

Established 1960 

Contact: John W. Benike 

John W. Benike. President 

James W. Benike, Exec. VP & Treas. 
Mary B. Kisilewski, Vice President 

A fourth-generation company, Alvin 
E. Benike, Inc., as a team, provides 
non-residential building construction 
and renovation services within a 
150-mile radius of Rochester. Project 
sizes vary from two hundred dollars 
to $30 million. Skill, integrity, and 
responsibility are demonstrated 
through continuing education, train- 
ing, modernization, and adherence to 
professional ethics. 

Century High School, Rochester, MN: 
Western Digital, Rochester, MN: 
PEMSTAR. Rochester, MN: McDon- 
ald’s, Southeastern MN and North- 
ern IA: Madonna Towers Continuing 
Care Retirement Community, 
Rochester, MN 
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OSCAR J. BOLDT 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 

1001 Tall Pine Lane 

Cloquet, MN 55720 

Tel: 218/879-1293 

Fax: 218/879-5290 

E-mail: Internet Link 

Internet: www.boldt.com 

Established 1889 

Other Offices: Appleton, WI (HQ): 
Wausau & Milwaukee, WI: Okla- 
homa City, OK, Memphis, TN: Iron 
Mountain, MI; Cumberland. MD 
Contact: Ronald J. Hanson 

Warren F. Parsons, President 

James M. Rossmeissl, Executive VP 
John M. Lawson. Executive VP 
Ronald J. Hanson. VP Minnesota 
John M. Salentine, VP Finance 

One of the largest general contractors 
in the Midwest, Boldt’s project in- 
volvement is in industrial. institutional 
and commercial marketplaces. A full 
range of services is offered including 
program management, construction 
management, general construction, 
machinery installation, consulting. 
planning. design/build, crane service, 
heavy rigging, optical alignment. 
maintenance, steel erection, conceptu- 
al estimating, piping and electrical. 
and instrumentation. Boldt is one of 
the largest general contractors in 

the Midwest. 


Continued on next column 


Blandin Paper, Grand Rapids. MN; 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, MN; Pot- 
latch Corp., Cloquet, MN: Lake Supe- 
rior Paper Industries (now Consoli- 
dated Paper), Duluth, MN; Ashland 
Oil, St. Paul Park, MN 
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BOR-SON CONSTRUCTION, 
INC. 

2001 Killebrew Drive, Ste. 141 
Bloomington, MN 55425 

Tel: 612/854-8444 

Fax: 612/854-8910 

Established 1957 


Contact: Frank Delmont 


Wm. Arthur Young, President 
James Mrozek, CFO 

Roger Raaum, Field Operations 

Ray Schwartz, Estimating 

Frank Delmont, Sales & Mrktg. 
BOR-SON Construction, one of Min- 
nesota’s largest and most diversified 
construction firms, provides precon- 
struction, design/build, construction 
management and general construc- 
tion services. Founded in 1957, the 
employee-owned company special- 
izes in commercial, industrial. 
healthcare, institutional and multi- 
housing projects. 

Anoka Regional Treatment Facility, 
Anoka, MN; Calhoun Beach Club 
Apartments. Minneapolis, MN; Hen- 
nepin County Medical Center, Min- 
neapolis, MN; Lakeville Water Treat- 
ment Plant & Utility Maintenance 
Facility, Lakeville, MN; Marriott 
TownPlace Suites. Eden Prairie, MN 
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CHRISTIANSEN 
CONSTRUCTION CO. INC. 
2805 Washington Ave. SE 

PO Box 456 

Bemidji, MN 50019-0456 

Tel: 218/751-4433 

Fax: 218/751-0946 

Year Established 1948 

Contact: Edie Christiansen 

Don Berg, President 

Marilyn Paulson, Vice President 

Edie Christiansen, Secretary Treasurer 
Commercial and industrial buildings. 
design/build, concrete work, full ser- 
vice general contracting, crane service. 
Northwest Juvenile Training Center. 
Luekens’ Village Foods Building, Op- 
tical Solutions Building, Paul Bunyan 
Rural Telephone Headquarters, City 


of Bemidji - All in Bemidji, MN 


Paid Advertising 
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GEORGE F. COOK 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 

2833 Lyndale Avenue S. 

Minneapolis, MN 55408 

Tel: 612/872-4100 

Fax: 612/872-4103 

Established 1885 

Contact: George F. Cook II 

George F. Cook Jr., Chairman 

George F. Cook III, President 

Donald O. Sellner, Vice President 

Joel D. Cleveland, Secretary 

George F. Cook Construction Co. is a 
general contractor providing rehabili- 
tation and new construction for com- 
mercial. industrial, and manufactur- 
ing facilities. Company emplovees per- 
form selective demolition. concrete. 
and all types of carpentry work. Pro- 
jects include schools, community facil- 
ities, high tech manufacturing, and 
power plants. 

Whittier Park Gymnasium, Min- 
neapolis, MN; Semi-conductor Plant 
Remodeling. Bloomington, MN; Ele- 
mentary Schools, Hopkins, MN; North 
Hennepin Community College, Brook- 
lyn Park, MN; Theatre de la Jeune 
Lune, Minneapolis. MN 
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CRAWFORD-MERZ 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
2310 4th Avenue South 

Minneapolis. MN 55404 

Tel: 612/874-9011 

Fax: 612/874-9015 

Year Established 1886 

Contact: Wayne D. Anderson 
Thomas J. Merz. President 

John P. Merz. Vice President 

Wayne D. Anderson, VP Operations 
Crawford-Merz Construction Compa- 
ny is a mid-sized General Contractor 
specializing for 112 years in new con- 
struction and remodeling work for 
commercial and luxury residential 
construction. Crawford-Merz Con- 
struction Company excels when ac- 
tively involved as a Team Member 
with the Owner and the Owner’s con- 
sultants to effectively manage a con- 
struction project through design and 
construction. 


In MN - Norwest Banks. Metro Area: 
Brit's Pub Garden Addition, Min- 
neapolis: Nothwest Athletic Club Re- 
modeling, Metro Area: Luxury Home. 
Lake Minnetonka; Flagship Athletic 
Club. Eden Prairie 


Paid Advertising 
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DONLAR CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 

480 Cedar Street. Ste. 500 

St. Paul, MN 55101 

Tel: 612/227-0631 

Fax: 612/227-0132 

Established 1972 

Other Offices: St. Cloud, MN 

Contact: Jon Kainz. ALA 

Lawrence S. Dotte. Chief Exec.Officer 
Don A. Kainz. President 

William Boom, VP Project Adminis. 
Bruce Ellingson, VP Fin. & Adminis. 
Jon Kainz. ALA. VP Business Dev. 
Ron Kraemer, VP Field Operations 
Donlar provides a full range of con- 
struction services including general 
contracting. construction management 
and design-build services for commer- 
cial, institutional and industrial own- 
ers. We specialize in religious, educa- 
tional, institutional and medical facili- 
ties with extensive experience in ex- 
pansion, renovation and restoration. 
Roseville Area High School, Roseville. 
MN: Long Prairie-Grey Eagle High 
School Building Program, Long 
Prairie, MN: Alliance Bank Executive 
Branch. St. Paul. MN: St. Cloud 
Hospital, St. Cloud, MN; St. Mary's 
Catholic Church, Alexandria, MN 
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W. GOHMAN 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 

30618 County Road 133 

St. Joseph, MN 56374 

Tel: 320/363-778 

Fax: 320/363-7207 

Established 1950 

Contact: Bruce Gohman 

Bruce Gohman. President 

Denis Anderson, VP Project Admin. 
Dennis Klehr. VP Field Operations 
W. Gohman Construction Co. special- 
izes in commercial, industrial and in- 
stitutional buildings with extensive 
experience in remodeling, renovation 
and retrofit. We provide complete 
general contracting, construction 
management and design/build ser- 
vices along with estimating, budget- 
ing. value engineering and construc- 
tion services to Owners throughut the 
greater Central Minnesota area. 

Cold Spring Granite MonuWest, Cold 
Spring. MN: Oakley National Bank. 
Buffalo. MN: Buffalo Middle School. 
Buffalo, MN: Nahan Printing Expan- 
sion, St. Cloud, MN: CentraCare 
Clinic. Becker. MN 
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HEYMANN CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 

210 3rd South Street 

New Ulm. MN 50073 

Tel: 507/354-3174 

Fax: 507/354-3175 

E-mail: heymann@newulmtel.net 
Year Established 1918 

Contact: John P. Heymann 

John P. Heymann. President 

John H. Heymann. Vice President 
Jerry O'Brien, Vice President 

Patricia Heymann. Corporate Sec. 
General contractor doing own concrete, 
masonry, carpentry and finishing. 
Working in a 60-mile radius of New 
Ulm. Have completed industrial, insti- 
tutional, commercial. educational and 
multi-family construction, much of 
which have been negotiated contracts. 
Construction management. 

In-plant maintenance (contracts with 
several major manufacturers). Also a 
representative for NUCOR Steel Build- 
ings. 

Jefferson School Addition/ Remodel. 
New Ulm, MN: Washington School 
Addition/Remodel. New Ulm. MN: Se- 
nior High School Addition/Remodel. 
New Ulm, MN: 1997 Streetscape; Gis- 
lason Law Office - New Building 
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REUBEN JOHNSON & SON, 
INC. 

5300 Stinson Avenue 

Superior, WI 54880 

Tel: 800/910-7771 

Fax: 715/394-7776 

Established 1956 

Contact: Todd L. Johnson 

Troy L. Johnson, Chairman, President 
Todd L. Johnson, Vice President 
David M. Lemke. Hwy-Heavy Div. Mer. 
Steve Moen, Building Div. Manager 
40 Years of Commitments to the team 
management style have achieved pro- 
ject successes for public and private 
clients throughout the Midwest. We re- 
main skilled in our diverse construction 
services through our building. high- 
way-heavy, and utility divisions. Our 
commitment is to the project owners to 
meet their satisfaction with quality, 
timing. and budget priorities. 

MnDOT Gooseberry Falls Visitor Cen- 
ter, Two Harbors. MN: First Lutheran 
Church, Duluth. MN: Duluth Techni- 
cal College Fire Fighter Training 
Center. Duluth. MN: Lowell-Barnes 
Elementary School, Duluth. MN: 
YMCA Addition, Superior, WI 
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KNUTSON CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 

5500 Wayzata Blvd., Ste. 300 
Minneapolis, MN 55416 

Tel: 612/546-1400 

Fax: 612/546-2226 

E-mail: knutsonconstruction.com 
Internet: knutsonconstruction.com 
Established 1911 

Other MN Offices: Rochester 

Contact: Edward B. Curtiss 

Steven O. Curry, President & CEO 
Chad Lewis, General Mer. & Exec. VP 
Edward B. Curtiss, Vice President 
Richard H. Peper, Vice President 
Lawrence A. Trom. Vice President 
Knutson Construction Company pro- 
vides construction management, gen- 
eral construction, and design/build 
services utilizing in-house project 
management and estimating person- 
nel, state-of- the-art software systems, 
and highly trained and skilled con- 
struction professionals. Knutson em- 
ploys a nationally, award-winning 
work force of 250 to 450 skilled 
craftspeople who allow us the capabil- 
ity to self perform concrete, masonry, 
rough and finish carpentry, ironwork 
and stonework. 

Hennepin County Public Works Facil- 
ity, Medina, MN: Centennial Middle 
School, Lino Lake, MN; Eden Prairie 
Municipal Water Treatment Plant. 
Eden Prairie, MN: Carlson School of 
Management. University of Minneso- 
ta, Minneapolis, MN; Minnesota His- 
tory Center, St. Paul, MN 
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KRAUS-ANDERSON 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
525 South Eighth Street 

Minneapolis, MN 55404 

Tel: 612/332-7281 

Fax: 612/332-0217 

E-mail: rrauch@k-a-c.com 

Internet: www.kaconstruction.com 
Year Established 1897 

Other MN Offices: St. Paul Div.. 
Minneapolis (Bldg. Div.), Circle Pines 
(Midwest Div.), Bemidji (North Div.) 
Contact: Ray Rauch 

Bruce Engelsma, Chairman & CEO 
William J. Jaeger. Jr., President 
Founded in 1897, Kraus-Anderson 
Construction Company is a privately- 
held contractor/construction manage- 
ment firm that provides services to a 
diverse client base primarily in the Up- 
per Midwest with capabilities to man- 
age projects on a nationwide basis. 
Skyline Displays, Inc., Eagan, MN; 
Cabela’s Retail Store, Owatonna, MN: 
ADC/BCG Manufacturing, Shakopee, 
MN; SCIMED Life Systems, Inc., 
Maple Grove, MN; Augustana College 
Science Center, Rock Island, IL 
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A. J. LYSNE CONTRACTING 
CORPORATION 

3249 County Road 45 N 

Owatonna, MN 55060 

Tel: 507/451-7121 

Fax: 507/451-0957 

E-mail: ajlysne@ajlysene.com 
Internet: ajlysne.com 

Established 1978 

Contact: Allen J. Lysne 

Allen J. Lysne, President 

A. J. Lysne, a commerical general 
contractor and construction manager, 
provides building and renovation ser- 
vices for all types of public and pri- 
vate projects. Moving and setting of 
heavy industrial equipment and reno- 
vation and preservation of historic 
buildings are just two of our special- 
ties. Project sizes range up to $20M. 
Industrial Plant Expansion, Hormel 
Foods Corp., Austin, MN; Steele 
County Administration Center, Owa- 
tonna, MN; Historical Renovation, 
Norwest Bank, Owatonna, MN; Ren- 
ovation/Addition, Austin, MN High 
School; New Elementary School, 
Kasson, MN 
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MCGOUGH CONSTRUCTION 
CO., INC. 

2737 Fairview Avenue North 

St. Paul, MN 55113 

Tel: 612/633-5050 

Fax: 612/633-5673 

Established 1956 

Contact: Tom McGough, Sr. 

Tom McGough, Sr., President 

Tom Nonnemacher, Executive VP 
Tom McGough, Jr.. Vice President 
Dan Malecha, Vice President 

Dennis Mulvey. AIA, Vice President 
McGough Construction has an un- 
equaled history in providing quality 
buildings on budget and on schedule 
in a team environment. We listen to 
our clients, understand their needs. 
then work as a team to ensure goals 
and expectations are met. McGough 
provides Program Development and 
Management, General Contractor, 
Construction Management, and De- 
sign/Build services. 

Imation Enterprises Corporation, Oak- 
dale, MN; St. Paul Companies, St. 
Paul, MN; Federal Reserve Bank, Min- 
neapolis, MN: Medtronic, Minneapolis. 
MN: HealthEast, Multiple Sites 
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M. A. MORTENSON 
COMPANY 

700 Meadow Lane North 
Minneapolis, MN 55422 

Tel: 612/522-2100 

Fax: 612/520-3430 

Established 1954 

Other MN Offices: Grand Rapids 
Other Offices: San Francisco, San 


Diego, Los Angeles, CA; Honolulu, HI: 


Denver, Colorado Springs, CO: Seat- 
tle, WA; Milwaukee, WI 
Contact: Ken Sorensen, 
Project Executive 
M. A. Mortenson, Jr., CEO 
Tom McCune. President & COO 
Tom Gunkel, Executive VP 
John Wood, Senior VP/ 
Minnesota Group 
Ken Sorensen, Project Exec./ 
Minnesota Group 
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Founded in 1954, M. A. Mortenson is a 
diversified construction company offer- 
ing preconstruction, general contract- 
ing, construction management, de- 
sign/build, consulting, and develop- 
ment services. Mortenson has expertise 
in a variety of industries, such as health 
care, industrial, corporate/commercial, 
warehouse/distribution, institutional, 
hotel/retail/mixed-use, aviation. 
telecommunications, and recreation/ 
sports. Clients range from Fortune 
1000 companies to community-based 
organizations and public institutions 
and project costs vary from less than 
$1 million to more than $200 million. 
WestHealth, Plymouth, MN; Close 
Custody Correctional Facility, Rush 
City, MN; St. Paul Civic Center, St. 
Paul, MN; Fairview Lakes Medical 
Center, Wyoming, MN; Roadway 
Package Systems, Mahtomedi, MN 
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OLSON GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS, INC. 

5010 Hillsboro Ave. North 

New Hope, MN 55428 

Tel: 612/535-1481 

Fax: 612/535-1484 

Established 1909 

Contact: Ed Sorgatz 

Robert Olson, President 

Edward Anderson, Vice President 

A full service industrial/commercial. 
design/build general contracting firm 
handling all phases of project develop- 
ment, including project planning, site 
analysis and selection, design and 
construction. 

Scherer Bros. Lumber Office and Dis- 
tribution Center, Shakopee. MN; St. 
Alphonsus Catholic Church and 
School Additions, Brooklyn Center, 
MN: Automated EDM. Inc. Office and 
Production Facility, Ramsey, MN; As- 
cension Lutheran Church Classroom 
Addition, Plymouth, MN: West 
Lutheran High School, Plymouth, MN 
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PCL CONSTRUCTION 
SERVICES, INC. 

9330 James Avenue S. 

Bloomington, MN 55431 

Tel: 612/888-9200 

Fax: 612/888-1733 

E-mail Address: pclinfo@pel.ca 
Internet: http:/www.pcl.ca/ 
Established 1906 

Other Offices: Denver, CO; Ft. Laud- 
erdale & Orlando, FL; Honolulu, HI; 
Las Vegas, NV; Los Angeles, San 
Diego and San Francisco, CA; Seattle, 
WA; Mexico City, MX; Phoenix, AZ; 
Calgary and Edmonton, AB; Ottawa 
and Toronto, ON; Regina, SASK: 
Vancouver, BC; Winnipeg, MB 
Contact: Fred Auch 


Fred G. Auch, District Manager 
Terry Brickman, Manager, 

Special Proj. Div. 
Dan Ilten, ALA, PE. Dir. 

Design & Constr. Serv. 
Colin Terras, Construction 

Services Manager 
Steve Knight, Chief Estimator 
PCL Construction Services, Inc. is one 
of Minnesota's largest and most diver- 
sified construction firms. The compa- 
ny is engaged in industrial, medical, 
institutional, commercial and civil 
construction - delivering projects as a 
general contractor, construction man- 
ager and as a design/ builder. 
Science Museum of Minnesota. St. 
Paul, MN: FSI International, Chaska. 
MN: 3M Hutchinson, Hutchinson. 
MN: Rainforest Cafe, Locations 
Throughout the United States: 
Fairview Elk River Surgery Center. 


Elk River, MN 
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SHAW-LUNDQUIST 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 

2757 West Service Road 

Eagan, MN 55121 

Tel: 612/454-0670 

Fax: 612/454-7982 

Established 1974 

Contact: Paul Nelson 

Fred Shaw (Feng Hsiao), President 
Hoyt Hsiao, Vice President 

Thomas J. Meyers, Vice President 
Wayne Werkhoven, Vice President 
Shaw-Lundquist Associates, Inc. spe- 
cializes in commercial, industrial and 
institutional construction services. We 
coordinate and manage with a focus 
in construction management, general 
construction, design/build. Our com- 
petitive advantage comes from self 
preforming the following activities: 
concrete, masonry, rough/finish car- 
pentry and demolition. 

3M Company, Twin Cities, MN; Min- 
nesota Veterans’ Home, Minneapolis. 
MN; Hennepin County Ridgedale Li- 
brary Addition/Renovation, Min- 
netonka, MN; Applebee’s Neighbor- 
hood Grill and Bar, Inver Grove 
Heights, MN; AmericInn, Inver Grove 
Heights, MN 


Paid Advertising 
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STAHL CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 

5900 Rowland Road 

Minnetonka, MN 55343 

Tel: 612/931-9300 

Fax: 612/931-9941 

E-mail: info@stahlconstruction.com 
Internet: Yes 

Established 1981 

Contact: Cathy M. Schmidt 

Wayne A. Stahl, Chairman and CEO 
Phillip P. Baum, President 

Scott E. Everson, Vice President 

Paul M. Perzichilli, Vice President 
Sharon L. O'Brien, Secretary/Treasurer 
Stahl Construction Company provides 
construction management , 
design/build and general contracting 
services to public and private clients in 
the Upper Midwest. Services include 
planning, estimating. value engineering 
and scheduling. Our focus is on time 
completion and a commitment to 
meeting the needs of each client. 


West St. Paul Middle Schools, West St. 
Paul, MN; Extended Stay Hotels: 
Bloomington, Eagan and Maple Grove, 
MN; Golden Triangle Technology Cen- 
ter, Eden Prairie, MN; Valley Green In- 
dustrial Park, Shakopee, MN; 12700 
Whitewater Drive, Minnetonka, MN 
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JAMES STEELE CONST. CO. 
1410 Sylvan Street 

St. Paul, MN 55117 

Tel: 612/488-6755 

Fax: 612/488-4787 

Established 1948 


Contact: Richard Naughton 


Richard Naughton, President 

Daniel McKay, Vice President 

James Steele Construction Co. (JSC) 
has operated as a full service gneral 
contractor in the Twin Cities for 48 
years. JSC provides services including 
design/build, negotiated and competi- 
tively-bid projects. JSC performs con- 
crete, masonry, stonework and carpen- 
try in-house. 


New Life School, Woodbury, MN; Na- 
tional Guard Armory, Inver Grove, 
MN; Aspen Medical Clinic, Maple- 
wood, MN; Chanhassen Post Office. 
Chanhassen, MN; Church of St. Peter. 
Forest Lake, MN 
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SWEDENBORG-SHAW 
CONSTRUCTION, INC. 
7685 Corporate Way 

Eden Prairie, MN 55344 

Tel: 612/937-8214 

Fax: 612/934-9433 
Established 1977 

Contact: John N. Shaw (Jack) 


Continued on next column 
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James B. Swedenborg, President 

John N. Shaw (Jack), Vice President 
Swedenborg-Shaw Construction, Inc. 
is a design/build general contractor 
successfully providing: new construc- 
tion, additions, tenant improvement 
and unique construction within the 
commercial, light industrial, manufac- 
turing and retail construction markets. 
Swedenborg-Shaw Construction’s 
products and services have developed 
long-lasting relationships with owners, 
developers, architects and engineers 
throughout the Twin Cities, Outstate 
Minnesota and the Upper Midwest. 
Signature Business Center Spec. Of- 
fice/Warehouse, Minnetonka, MN; 
Coasters Restaurant, Shakopee, MN; 
Amidon Graphics Manufacturing/ 
Warehouse Addition, St. Paul, MN: 
South Metro Emergency Veterinary 
Services, Apple Valley, MN; Menasha 
Corporation Renovation/Additions. 


Lakeville, MN 
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TURNER CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 

310 S. Fourth Avenue, Ste. 200 
Minneapolis, MN 55415 

Tel: 612/338-2488 

Fax: 612/338-1226 

Established 1902 

Other Offices: Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Boston, Dallas, Houston, De- 
troit, Indianapolis, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Columbus, Pittsburgh, Philadel- 
phia, Nashville, North Carolina, New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Port- 
land, Seattle, Washington DC, Salt 
lake City, Miami, Orlando, Atlanta 
and Six California Locations 


Contact: Roderick F. Wille 


Ellis T. Gravette, Jr., Chairman 
Harold J. Parmelee, President & CEO 
Donald G. Sleeman, Senior VP & CFO 
Roderick ۲۰ Wille, Senior VP 

Turner provides services to public and 
private clients from 40 offices in 20 
states and abroad. Services include 
program and construction manage- 
ment, preconstruction and construc- 
tion consulting, design/build, general 
contracting and building maintenance 
for industrial/manufacturing, R&D, 
healthcare. hotel, commercial, justice, 
educational, recreation, public, retail 
and interior/renovation projects. 
United States Courthouse, Minneapo- 
lis, MN; Scott County Justice Center, 
Shakopee, MN; Goodhue County Jus- 
tice Center, Red Wing, MN; Knox 
Lumber Renovations, Eight Metro Lo- 
cations, MN; Georgia Pacific Ware- 
house Renovations, Maple Grove, MN 
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VEIT AND COMPANY INC. 
14000 Veit Place 

Rogers, MN 55374 

Tel: 612/428-2242 

Fax: 612/428-8348 

E-mail: Veit@Visi.Com 

Internet: www. Veitcompanies.Com 
Year Established 1928 

Contact: Don Rachel 


Vaughn Veit, CEO 
Don Rachel, President 
Jerry Rachel, President, 

Special Proj. Div. 
Chad Veit, Vice President 
Veit and Company Inc. is a general 
contractor specializing in earthwork 
for heavy construction, commercial 
sitework, and demolition. Veit has 
been in business since 1928 and has a 
strong reputation for quality work - 
on time and on budget. Veit has well- 
maintained, top-quality equipment to 
support its professional management 
staff for any size project. 


Met Center Demolition, Bloomington, 
MN; St. Augusta Landfill Closure, St. 
Cloud, MN; Sharter Park Construc- 
tion, Golden Valley, MN; Minnegasco 
Building Demolition, Minneapolis, 
MN; Chaska Commons Grading and 


Utilities, Chaska, MN 
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WATSON-FORSBERG CO. 
1433 Utica Avenue S., Ste. 252 
Minneapolis, MN 55416 

Tel: 612/544-7761 

Fax: 612/544-1826 

Established 1965 

John Forsberg, Chairman 

Dale Forsberg, President 

Mike Ashmore, Vice President 

David Forsberg, Secretary/Treasurer 
Watson-Forsberg provides general 
contracting and construction manage- 
ment services. Expertise in commer- 
cial, retail, multi-family and industrial 
projects. Our team appraoch is impor- 
tant to our clients. Projects include 
new construction and renovation, ne- 
gotiated or competitively bid. 

Alliance Hotel, Minneapolis, MN; 
Hawthorn Crossing Shopping Center, 
Minneapolis, MN; St. Mary’s Ortho- 
dox Cathedral Addition, Minneapolis, 
MN: Northern Clay Center Renova- 
tion, Minneapolis, MN; South St. Paul 
Senior Housing, South St. Paul, MN 
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WEIS BUILDERS, INC. 

8009 34th Ave. South 

Minneapolis, MN 55425-1625 

Tel: 612/858-9999 

Fax: 612/858-9884 

E-mail: marketing@weisbuilders.com 
Internet: www.weisbuilders.com 
Established 1939 

Other MN Offices: Rochester 

Contact: Tom Hartwell, VP, Business Dev. 
Jay Weis, President 

Erik Weis, Executive VP 

Joseph Weis, Chairman 

Cassandra Warner, CFO 

Ron Kreinbring, Vice President 

Weis is a general contractor serving clients 
nationwide with significant experience in 
Commercial, Retail, Hospitality, Industri- 
al, Health Care and Housing construction. 
Services include: preliminary cost estimat- 
ing, detailed scheduling, value engineer- 
ing, cost and quality control, award-win- 
ning safety program and partnering. 
Galyan’s Trading Co., Richfield, MN; 
White Bear Lake Business Center, White 
Bear Lake, MN; Marriott Residence Inn. 
Roseville, MN; The Promenade, Eagan, 
MN; WestRidge Senior Residence, 
Minnetonka, MN 
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WITCHER CONSTRUCTION CO. 
9855 W. 78th Street, Ste. 270 

Eden Prairie, MN 55344 

Tel: 612/830-9000 

Fax: 612/830-1365 

E-mail: witcher@witcher construction.com 
Internet: 
http//www.witcherconstruction.com 
Established 1945 

Contact: Andrea S. Komschlies, Mktg. Dir. 
Kenneth A. Styrlund, President 

David Burtness, Vice President 

A general contracting/construction man- 
agement firm specializing in commercial 
and institutuional construction. Majority 
of projects are negotiated or Design/Build. 
Projects include new and renovated retail, 
religious, hospitality, cultural, educational, 
healthcare, office, housing, and tenant im- 
provements. Projects are across Minnesota 
and in over 15 states. Crews self perform 
light demolition, concrete, masonry, and 
carpentry. 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts Expansion, 
Minneapolis, MN; Historic Hamm Build- 
ing Renovation, St. Paul, MN; Christ Pres- 
byterian Church Expansion, Edina, MN; 
The Wedge Community Co-op Expan- 
sion, Minneapolis, MN; Target, Kohl's, 


and Mervyn’s Stores, Nationwide. 
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The Place To Be! 


AIA Minnesota’s 63rd 

Annual Convention & Products Expo 
Minneapolis Convention Center 
November 11-13, 1997 


Earn CLU’s - In the exhibit hall (11 & 12) 
& at the 30+ seminars 

Keynote Speakers - 

Ron Shapiro, Brian Mackay-Lyons, Lee Lynch 
Seminars - Choose from 30+ programs 

Exhibit Hall - Open November 11 & 12 

. New design, communication tools & technology 
. Live music, food & beverage - Caribbean style! 


. Tropical Fish Design Contest - for the entire family! 


. Casual dress - your favorite tropical shirt? 
Sit back, relax and ride the Shuttle Bus from 


Downtown St. Paul & Minneapolis to the Convention Center 


(sponsored by Andersen Commercial Group) 
Network! Meet new friends and greet the old! 


See you there! 


100 places plus1... 


Funky, off-beat, traditional... 

are words descriptive of this small book highlighting some 
of Minnesota’s historical, cultural and architectural places - 
some known, others little-known. 


In this collection of short essays with color photos, writers, 
architects and designers reflect on their favorite Minnesota 
places, all accessible to the public. They include art and 
architecture, bridges and buildings, streetscapes and parks, 
gardens and pavilions. 


Published by AIA Minnesota, it’s available in Twin Cities 
bookstores, or call 612°338-6763. 


100 places plus1... 


a great read, a great gift! 
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them. Local work is still our commit- 
ment. Our long-term clients are the 
backbone of our company.” 

For Cuningham Group in Min- 
neapolis, the potential for work abroad 
revealed itself several years ago as 
many countries changed to free-mar- 
ket economies and displayed potential 
for development. “We let people know 
we were interested in international 
work, and the work started coming to 
us after we added expertise to our staff 
in planning, entertainment and educa- 
tion to serve domestic clients,” says 
John Quiter, vice president. The firm 
has received commissions for enter- 
tainment projects in China, Japan, 
South America and Europe; it is also 
designing an international school in 
Baku, Azerbaijan. 

“In the past, international work went 
mostly to firms on the coasts with asso- 
ciations with foreign countries or fami- 
ly/business relationships, or to other re- 
ally big firms with a particular exper- 
tise that’s marketable internationally,” 
Quiter says. “But the market is chang- 
ing because so many developing coun- 
tries in the world have a variety of 
needs. A country like Azerbaijan has 
little in terms of a professional base in 
any field. So there’s a market for exper- 
tise for anyone who can bring it.” 

For David Andersen of the Andersen 
Group, efforts in the last eight years to 
promote sustainable tourism in devel- 
oping countries “is a mission,” he says. 
“With these countries we look for alter- 
natives to such unsustainable ventures 
as logging and industrial development. 
It’s not a niche you see a lot of money 
in. Our clients are typically govern- 
ments or groups interested in the in- 
digenous people and how they can ben- 
efit economically from development.” 
The Lapa Rios Resort was sponsored 
by the Organization of American States 
(OAS); the firm now offices out of the 
OAS while working for the nation of 
Guyana on, among other projects, a 
master plan for the country’s system of 
protected parks. 

Other Minnesota firms working in- 
ternationally have discovered benefits 
to joining forces with architecture 
firms abroad. The Leonard Parker 


Associates, which works extensively in 
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projects through winning international 
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Thirty percent of the firm’s work is 
currently out-of country, and includes 
office towers, commercial buildings. 


© 
apartment housing, educational pro- WITHOUT LETTING YOUR 
jects, embassies, redevelopment pro- 


jects, convention centers and judicial 
buildings. 

“Another reason we team up with 
Korean firms is that our clients feel 


more comfortable with a local firm and Architects Can Make It Happen! 

can speak freely in their own lan- Call AIA Minnesota For Your Directory Today. 
guage,” says Huh, whose firm has 

more than $1 billion worth of projects American Institute of Architects, Minnesota 


275 Market Street, Ste 54, Minneapolis, MN 55405 
612.338.6763. Check out our web site: www.aia-mn.org. 
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in Korea. “The Korean government 
also wants a certain percentage of work 
to stay in the country and wants local 
firms to develop expertise by becoming 
part of the process. In this way, we 
have much to offer. But the reverse is 
also true; we need the Korean firms to 
handle the local rules and codes.” As- 
sembling an international team, Quiter 
adds, is also essential in interpreting tax 
law and contractor differences. “Almost 
all countries seem to have some sort of 
tax on services performed in the coun- 
try by people outside of the country, so 
you have to be aware of the country’s 
registration laws and tax laws so your 
profit margin isn’t lost.” 

BWBR also “teams with local firms 
on every project,” Sleiter says. “We 
provide the health-care experience, 
and they provide documentation and 
construction services.” The process of 
architecture—design through execu- 
tion—is much the same wherever in the 
world one is working, he adds. “How- 
ever, government approvals of these 
projects are intricate and complex. But 
our local partners take care of that. It’s 
their responsibility and we need them 
for that.” 

According to Quiter, in countries 
where architecture is an established 
profession, teaming with local firms is a 
way of registering to practice. Less-de- 
veloped countries are more lenient 
about protocol for practicing; in such 
cases, “there’s a better chance you can 
do the whole project in United States.” 
Developing countries are also lenient in 
other ways. “There aren't as many 
rules and regulations,” Anderson says. 
“I always chuckle when I ask about 
building codes in Guyana and they 
say, ‘What?’ There are no ADA or 
OSHA requirements. This puts respon- 
sibility on the design professional to 
think about those things and be ac- 
countable.” 

Minnesota architects working 
abroad also are discovering their re- 
sponsibility “to develop a rationale be- 
hind a design aesthetic that reflects 
culture and meaning different from 
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AIA Documents Make Life Easier. 


Document Watch !! 11 new AIA Documents are arriving now, along with new prices. 
Keep a small inventory of old documents, but purchase new ones now! 


A-SERIES DOCUMENTS: Owner-Contrctor Series 


A101 2.00 Owner-Contractor Agreement Form-Stipulated Sum 
(4/87) with instruction sheet 

A101/CMa 2.00 Owner-Contractor Agreement Form-Stipulated Sum- 
Construction Manager-Advisor Edition (1992) 

A105/A205 4.00 Combination Document Standard Form of Agreement 
Between Owner and Contractor for A Small Project and 
General Conditions of the Contract for Construction of A 
Small Project (1993) 

A107 a Abbreviated Owner-Contractor Agreement Form for 
Small Construction Contracts-Stipulated Sum (4/87) 

A111 1 Owner-Contractor Agreement Form-Cost Plus Fee 
(4/87) with instruction sheet 

A117 À Abbreviated Owner-Contractor Agreement Form- 

Cost Plus Fee (4/87) with instruction sheet 

A121/CMc i Owner-Construction Manager Agreement Form where 
the Construction Manager is also the Constructor (1991) 

A131/CMc í Owner-Construction Manager Agreement Form where 
the Construction Manager is also the Constructor-Cost 
Plus Fee (1994) 

A171 ; Owner-Contractor Agreement for Furniture, Furnishings 
and Equipment (1990) with instruction sheet 

A177 À Abbreviated Owner-Contractor Agreement for 
Furniture, Furnishings and Equipment (1990) 

A191 d Standard Form of Agreement Between Owner and 
Design/Builder (1996) with instruction sheet 

A201 i General Conditions of the Contract for Construction 
(4/87) with instruction sheet 

A201/CMa 1 General Conditions of the Contract for Construction- 
Construction Manager-Advisor Edition (1992) 

A201/SC i General Conditions of the Contract for Construction 
and Federal Supplementary Conditions of the Contract 
for Construction (1990) with instruction sheet 

A271 i General Conditions of the Contract for Furniture, 
Furnishings and Equipment (1990) with instruction sheet 

A305 Contractor's Qualification Statement (12/86) 

A310 1.00 Bid Bond (2/70) 

A312 2.00 Performance Bond and Payment Bond (12/84) 

A401 3.00 Contractor-Subcontractor Agreement Form (5/87) 

A491 3.00 Standard Form of Agreement Between Design/Builder 
and Contractor (1996) with instruction sheet 

A501 3.00 Recommended Guide for Bidding Procedures and 
Contract Awards (1995) 

A511 5.00 Guide for Supplementary Conditions-incorporates 
A512 (6/87) 

A511/CMa 5.00 Guide for Supplementary Conditions-Construction 
Manager-Advisor Edition (1993) 

A512 1.00 Additions to Guide for Supplementary Conditions (12/89) 

A521 3.00 Uniform Location Subject Matter (1995) 

A571 5.00 Guide for Interiors Supplementary Conditions (1991) 

A701 2.00 Instructions to Bidders (4/87) with instruction sheet 

A771 2.00 Instructions to Interiors Bidders (1990) 


Other Series: 


B-SERIES DOCUMENTS: Owner-Architect Series 

C-SERIES DOCUMENTS: Architect-Consultant Series 
D-SERIES DOCUMENTS: Architect-Industry Series 
G-SERIES DOCUMENTS: Architect's Office & Project Forms 


Prices are subject to change. Please call for prices & Member Discount . 


Save time and money by 
eliminating the need to draft 
a new contract for every 
transaction! 


AIA documents are court- 
tested and updated regularly 
to reflect industry changes, 
construction practices, 
technology, insurance and 
legal precedent. 


Choose from more that 120 
contracts and forms that help 
clarify your rights and 
obligations as well as those of 
the client, contractor and 
consultant. 


For a complete price list and 
ordering information, contact 
Minnesota's only full service 
distributor: 


AIA Minnesota 
International Market Square 
275 Market Street, #54 
Minneapolis MN 55405 
TEL: 612/338-6763 
FAX: 612/338-7981 


FULL SERVICE DISTRIBUTOR 


(Required by 39 USC 3685) 
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Cape Haze Marina Village 
Location: West Coast, Fla. 
Client: Cape Haze Marina Village, Inc. 
Architect: Charles R. Stinson, Architect 
Construction project manager: R.J. Dittmar 
Marina consultant: R.J. Dittmar 
Structural engineer: McSherry Group 
Contractor: R.J. Dittmar & EL McDaniel 
Interior design: Cathlene Baris 
Cabinet and built-in designer: 

Charles R. Stinson, Architect 
Land planner: Charles R. Stinson, Architect 
Florida real-estate consultant: James Hart 
Photographer: Peter Kerze 


Project: Erickson’s Diversified 

Corporation 

Location: Hudson, Wis. 

Client: Erickson’s Diversified Corporation 

Architect: Boarman Kroos Pfister Vogel & 
Associates 

Principal-in-charge: Peter J. Pfister 

Project team: Peter Pfister, Jay Richardson, 
Dale Lampe, John Albers 

Structural engineer: BKPV Associates 

Mechanical engineer: BKPV Associates 

Electrical engineer: BKPV Associates 

Interior designer: Design Syndicate, Inc. 

General contractor: Watson Forsberg 

Landscape architect: EarthSystems Group 

Acoustical consultant: Kvernstoen Kehl & 
Associates 

Lighting consultant: Schuler & Shook, Inc. 

Photographer: Christian Korab 
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western thought,” as Quiter says. His 
firm’s development of a historical and 
cultural complex in Vietnam requires 
a design that reflects the lives of “50 
tribes aligned for thousands of years 
but that have subtle differences in his- 
tory and expression of craft. It’s a 
challenging but exciting assignment 
that enriches your world and stretches 
your creativity.’ 

Conversely, Sleiter has found over- 
seas clients extremely receptive to his 
ideas. “As opposed to in the States, 
where everyone is an expert. the peo- 
ple we work for really look to archi- 
tects as experts,” he says. “They tell 
us to do it the way we think it’s going 
to work. And because their health- 
care system is about where ours was 
25 years ago—no managed care, all 


Project: Katsiaficas/Gilbertson House 
Location: Rafina, Greece 

Client: Diane Katsiaficas, Norman Gilbertson 
Principal-in-charge: Garth Rockcastle 
Engineer: AEYTEPHE MACNHEAAH2 
Photographer: Diane Katsiaficas 


Project: Lek Ranch 

Location: Banner, Wyo. 

Client: Lollie Plank 

Architect: Sarah Nettleton ARCHITECTS 

Project team: James Larson, Jeff Kelley 

Structural engineer: Wattson McDonald 

Mechanical engineer: J. David Konkol 

Construction: KWN Construction 

Interior design: Sarah Nettleton 
ARCHITECTS 

Landscape architect: Sarah Nettleton 
ARCHITECTS 

Lighting: Schuler & Shook, Inc. 

Photographer: Don F. Wong 


inpatient—we have the tremendous 
opportunity to design buildings that 
work better for them in the future 
than ours have.” 

“Tt seems that as much as the Kore- 
ans maintain and continue to protect 
certain aspects of their culture. they re 
very much interested in western ideas. 
style and influences in general, including 
western architectural expertise,” Reis 
adds. “When we go to Asia, the density 
of people, the number of cranes above 
building projects underway is unbeliev- 
able. There’s just phenomenal potential 
in that market. Working abroad is just 
taking your business to where the op- 
portunities are, and the opportunities 
are so overwhelming, they re difficult to 
resist.” AM 
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LOST MINNESOTA 


House made from B-29 bomber fuselage, near | 720 E Hennepin Ave, Minneapolis, | 946-2 


he nation was in the midst of 
a severe housing shortage in 
1946 when Roy Rasmussen, a 
Marine Corps veteran, spotted a sec- 
tion of a B-29 bomber sitting in a 
scrap-metal yard in Omaha, Neb. 
Along with his wife Evelyn and 2- 
year-old son Roy, Jr., Rasmussen 
would need an affordable place to live 
while he was taking classes at the 
University of Minnesota, so he bought 
the 20-foot-long hunk for $130 and 
towed it up to Minneapolis. Over the 
next several weeks, Rasmussen fixed 
up the fuselage—formerly the portion 
of the airplane that housed the crew 
and radio section—and installed a 
cooking range, stove, sink, closet, 
fold-down tables and a davenport 
that doubled as the couple’s bed. 
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“One day I saw this thing coming 
down the street,” recalls Charles Am- 
ble, the former owner of a service sta- 
tion at the corner of 18th and E. 
Hennepin Avenue in Minneapolis. 
“The man towing it said he was look- 
ing for a place to park it. I thought it 
was kind of a novelty, so I said he 
could park it next to my station.” 

For the next year, the Rasmussens 
lived in the bomber on Amble’s proper- 
ty. They used the service station’s bath- 
room, and Roy, Jr., played in back of 
the airplane in a sandbox made from a 
bubble window of the fuselage. Evelyn 
Rasmussen does not recall the home re- 
ceiving much attention from her neigh- 
bors. “It was located in the back and 
under a tree, so I don’t think too many 
people noticed it,” she says. 


Soon, however, the Rasmussens sold 
the bomber to another couple, Galen 
and Elayne Armstrong. Elayne remem- 
bers that she and her husband frequent- 
ly hosted parties there, watched the 
trains pass on the nearby tracks, and 
“loved the view of the bubble where the 
gunner was [and we] could lay in bed 
and look at the stars.” After about seven 
years, the Armstrongs sold the home to a 
Mr. Lewis who, Elayne believes, moved 
the bomber to Lake Mille Lacs. Ras- 
mussen’s strange living space had at 
least temporarily saved the day. “I 
thought it was wonderful that he 
thought of it, and there was no place else 
left to live,” says Evelyn Rasmussen. 


Jack El-Hai 
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